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Unexcelled Supplementary Reading 


Carpenter’s New Geographical Readers—South America 
Carpenter’s New Geographical Readers —- Europe 


These revised editions have coh “Abed rem n and reset in new type. 
accounts, of the author’s recent extended jour- 
neys and include changes brpught about’ ‘by’ the World War. Carpenter’s 
Geographic Readers have long ed all aa in popularity. 


Carpenter’s Around the tie’ Children 


In this introduction to th z eography Mr. Carpenter takes the pupil 
on imaginary journeys to the children o e countries and in the story of the 
way these children live, he teaches just the facts which should precede the 
formal study of geography. 


Baldwin and Livengood’s Sailing the Seas 


An absorbing story of a country boy who goes to sea. The climax is reached 
in the fight between a merchant ship and a submarine. The book gives much 
valuable and interesting information about our Navy. 


Eggleston’s Stories of American Life and Adventure 


Intermingled with thrilling adventures of Colonial life are descriptions of the 
homes, the schools, and the children’s play of olden times, all of which makes his- 
tory interesting to fourth-grade pupils. 


Coe’s Founders of Our Country 


Coe’s Makers of the Nation 


Written in a charming style, these two books cover American History from 
Columbus down to the close of the Civil War and conform to the requirements 
of the Committee of Eight of the American Historical Association. 


Silvester and Peter’s Happy Hour Stories 
One of the few books simple enough to be read in the first year of school 
yet with sufficient real literary value to make them worthy of being read again 
and again. 


Lucia’s Peter and Polly Stories 
These four books show a remarkable understanding of the child mind and a 
perfect sympathy with the child’s interest. They are loved by thousands of little 
boys and girls. 
“A Guide to Good Reading” describes over 300 of our 
supplementary reading books, classified by subjects and 
with the grading indicated. It contains many illustrations 
from the books. A copy will gladly be sent on request. 


cAMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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TEXAS 


ADOPTS 


THE ANDERSON ARITHMETICS 


For exclusive use in all grades 
for a period of six years 


The{Anderson Arithmetics Merit Success Because: 


They are the only arithmetics which furnish a 
systematic presentation of all the number com- 
binations and all the number relations usually 
taught during the first two years, at the same 
time providing all the drill needed for a mastery 
of these fundamentals. 


They provide approximately 50% more drill ma- 
terial in the table grades including the fifth, than 
does any other series. 


There is no break in the development of arith- 
metical principles. The child is prepared for 
every new.step which he is required to take. 


The problems are worded in clear-cut, con- 
cise English, they deal with situations true to 

the actual experience of the child, they are based 
upon recent and accurate data. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY | 


New York Newark Boston Chicago — 


STANFORD 
ACHIEVEMENT 
TEST 


By Truman L. G. M. Rucu, 
and Lewis M. TERMAN 


A battery of achievement tests designed to 
measure very thoroughly the knowledge and 
ability of pupils in the school subjects in grades 
2 to 8. Primary tests in arithmetic, reading, 
and spelling are devised for grades 2 and 8. 
Advanced tests in arithmetic, reading, spelling, 
science information, history, and literature are 
prepared for grades 4 to 8 
Primary Examination: Form A. Per pack- 


age of 25, including Key and Class Record, 
$1.40 net. 


Primary Examination: Form B. Per pack- 
5 ee 25, including Key and Class Record, 
: net. 


Advanced Examination: Form A. Per pack- 
re 25, including Key and Class Record, 
net. 


Advanced Examination: Form B. Per pack. 
including Key and Class Record, 
2. net. 


Manual of Directions. Price 30 cents net. 
Specimen Set. Price 50 cents postpaid. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, San Francisco, Portland, and Manila 


MANLY—BAILEY—RICKERT 


LESSONS IN ENGLISH 


LITERATURE 


Stories, descriptions, explanations. 


COMPOSITION 
Organization of thought. 
Attention and concentration. 
Comparison and discrimination. 
Reasoning and memory training. 


GRAMMAR 


Correct forms and syntax. 


LESSON MATERIAL 
Developing speech habits. 
Developing mental power. 
Developing social sense. 
Lessons from other subjects. 


A minimum of theory with a maximum of practice. 


Two-book series and three-book series. 


Pupils’ edition and Teachers’ edition 


D. C. HEATH Publishers 


Atlanta Dallas 


Boston New York Chicago 


San Francisco 
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The Depariment of Superintendence will neeet in 
Cleveland February 26-Mareh 8, 


PROBLEMS OF ADMINISTRATION 


We shall continue “ Problems of Administra- 
tion” for many weeks to come. 

When in October we promised “Sixteen 
Problems in Administration” we confess to 
some doubt at the time as to our ability to “ keep 
the faith,” and my office associates were seri- 
ously suspicious that with the lecture program 
on hand and the vast amount of writing for the 
Journal of Education required of us regularly, 
we should find it impossible to write Sixteen 
Problems without fading away in interest and 
importance. 

As we produced the last of the “Sixteen 
Problems in Administration” my office asso- 
ciates declared that they grew in interest and 
importance and, personally, we had not begun 
to use the material we had planned to use, 
hence the continuance of “Problems of 
Administration ” is inevitable. If we are capa- 
ble of judging, the interest and importance will 
increase. 


PASSING OF ADA VAN STONE HARRIS 


Few announcements could carry as much 
genuine professional sorrow as that of the 
death of Ada Van Stone Harris on January 19, 
Miss Harris was one of the best known and 
most befriended women in the United States. 
Only one or two other women had been as con- 
stant in attendance upon the National Education 
Association or as often honored by the Associa- 
ticn ofhcially. She had done much highly appre- 


ciated writing and professional lecturing, and 
had veen assistant superintendent or primary 
supervisor in five important cities. At the time 
of her death she was on the staff of Dr. Wil- 
liam M. Davidson, in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

The tragedy of it with us was the fact that on 
that day, in speaking with Miss Kate Stevens, 
of London, of the many deaths of her friends 
since she was here, I said: “ But you will see 
Ada Van Stone Harris at Cleveland, for she 
never misses a meeting.” That evening came 
the telegram announcing her death. How fast 
our ranks are thinning! 


A KENTUCKY CRUSADE 


An enterprising group of school men of North 
Central Kentucky have arranged for twelve lec- 
tures in twelve cities by the following men: 
Dr. F. P. Claxton, Provost, University of Ala- 
bama, ex-U.S. Commissioner of Education; Dr. 
Charles A. McMurry, of Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn.; Dr. David Snedden, 
of Columbia University, New York City; and 
Dr. A. E. Winship, editor of the Journal of Edu- 
cation, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Of the crusade the committee of arrangement 
says: “ There are no greater men to be had in 
America than the four here mentioned. The 
blue grass section of Kentucky has secured the 
services of these men for twelve lectures in 
tweive Central Kentucky cities, and we sincerely 
hope that the greatest educational wave that 
has ever been experienced in Central Kentucky 
will be produced by the coming to the blue grass 
of these very eminent Americans. They are 
being brought here in the interest of the boys 
and girls of the blue grass, and it is hoped that 
the people who really care for the interest of 
the boys and girls will attend these lectures, 
will crowd the buildings wherever these men 
speak and will get the message ia to the 
blue grass by these men. 


THE SOCIALIZED PROGRAM 


We are using in this issue an unusually able 
presentation of “ The Socialized Program,” by 
Miss Emma F. Jenkins, assistant director of 
Practice and Training, Boston. The article is 
as important in time as in treatment. 

“The Socialized Program” is one that 
needs just the illumination that Miss Jenkins 
gives it. Elementary teachers have had noth- 
ing in any publication, we are quite sure. Ele- 
mentary supervisors will find it as helpful in 
their leadership as will teachers in their 
practice. 
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CAMPBELL SUCCEEDS BARROWS) > 


William W. Campbell, director of the 
Lick Observatory, Mount Hamilton, San Jose, 
California, is the unanimous and enthusiastic 
choice of the Regents for the presidency of the 
University of California, Berkeley. Since so 
many persons seemed to think they were likely 
to be called, it is interesting to have it officially 
stated that no other name has had any con- 
sideration. He will enter upon his service as 
president at the beginning of the next Univer- 
sity semester. Dr. Campbell will continue as 
director of the Observatory as “a-dollar-a- 
year” man. His salary at the University will be 
$15,060. 

Dr. David P. Barrows resigned as president 
several months ago because the administrative 
exactions deprived him of the opportunity for 
scholastic work which has always been his 
major interest. 

Dr. William Wallace Campbell, president of 
the International Astrononiical Union and the 
American Astronomical Society, gained new 
fame last fall as the leader of an expedition of 
scientists to Southwest Australia to make obser- 
vations of the eclipse of the sun. He is busily 
engaged through the study of these observa- 
tions in an attempt to authenticate or disprove 
the world-famed theory of Dr. Albert Einstein 
that the sun cxerts an influence on the light of 
distaiut stars and planets, tending to bend this 
light into its own spectrum. 

Through the Lick cbservatory at Mount 
Hamilton, California, and its branch at Santiago, 
Chile, Dr. Campbell has provided for the obser- 
vation of the entire sky area. One of his most 
notable discoveries was that the average “ naked 
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eye” star is really a double star in which the 
two components are revolving around a mutual 
centre. Many hundreds of binary stars of this 
type have been discovered by the Lick and San- 
tiago telescopes. 

The Australian expedition was the seventir 
major eclipse observation in which Dr. Camp- 
beli took a leading part ‘The six others were to 
Jeur, India, 1898; Thomaston, Ga., 1900; 
Alhama, Spain, 1905; Flint Island, Pacific ocean, 
1908; Kief, Russia, 1914; Goldendale, Wash., 
1918. Much of the recent knowledge of the sun, 
particularly the elements relating to its corona, 
resulted from these expeditions, all of which 
were known as the Crocker eclipse expeditions, 
from the Lick observatory. 

Dr. Campbell was born in Hancock county, 
Ohio, April 11, 1862. While attending the Uni- 
versity of Michigan he resolved to become an 
astronomer. He graduated in 1886 and there- 
after became a professor in mathematics in the 
University of Colorado at Boulder. He served 
iater as an instructor on astronomy at Michigan 
and came to the Lick observatory in the summer 
of 1890 as a volunteer assistant at his own ex- 
pense. He remained as an assistant there until 
January 1, 1901, when he was appointed director. 

Dr. Campbeil has been the Silliman lecturer at 
Yale, has been decorated by the Paris Academy 
of Sciences, the Royal Astronomical Asso- 
ciation and the National Academy of Sciences. 
He is a member of a half score scientific socie- 
ties, both here and abroad, and has written two 
books on his lite’s work. “The Elements 
of Pyactical Astronomy” and “Stellar 
Motions.” 


President Melvin A. Brannon, of Beloit Col- 
lege, Wisconsin, accepts the Chancellorship of 
the University of Montana. He suoceeds Dr. 
Edward C. Elliott, who resigned to become presi- 
dent of Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. 
Dr. Eiliott was the first Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Montana, and piloted it through 
pioneer storm and stress successfully. 

Dr. Brannon attained national scholastic 
prominence in scholarship on the faculty of the 
State University of North Dakota at Grand 
Forks. 

From 1914 to 1917 Dr. Brannon was president 


BRANNON SUCCEEDS ELLIOTT 


of the Idaho State University at Moscow. He 
resigned in 1917 to accept the presidency of 
Beloit College, Beloit, Wisconsin, and the 
college has achieved distinction along several 
iines as a result of his leadership. 

In an unusual degree Dr. Brannon combines 
rare scholarship, the art of administration, and 
the skill to lead young people inspirationally. 

The chanceliorship of the University of Mon- 
tana carries the administrative work of four 
institutions, the University of Misscula, the 
state college at Bozeman, the school of mines 
at Butte and the normal! school at Dillon. 


It is to secure an understanding, without which the schools will not succeed, that Parent- 


Teacher Associations exist, and it is in promot ing them that teachers can perform ome of their 
greatest services to their prefession. The gain to the parents from such association is large; 
to the teacher enormous; but to the child, around whom, after all, the whole structure ts 


built, it is incalculable.—Frank Cody. 
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PROBLEMS OF ADMINISTRATION 


BY A, E, WINSHIYD 
SEVENTEENTH ARTICLE 
SELLING SCHOOL BONDS 


The biggest demonstration of educational 
efficiency in administration has been the selling 
of bonds for school purposes. While there have 
been some failures they have been so few as to 
be of slight relative importance and the suc- 
cesses have been simply marvelous. We shall 
record several of them, but the order in which 
we use them will not indicate our estimate of 
the relative importance of the achievements. 

RONCOVIERI AND THE SAN FRANCISCO 

SUCCESS. 

Superintendent Alfred Roncovieri has demon- 
strated rare administrative ability in creating 
and maintaining team work in the school 
system. He has for twenty-one years been an 
energizing force, a dynamic leader, which cul- 
minated in the campaign for the sale of twelve 
million dollars of school bonds at a time when 
success in San Francisco seemed impossible. 

Mr. Roncovieri “sold the bonds” to the 
voters through the children in the schools. The 
reai purpose of Mr. Roncovieri’s plan was to 
make a generation of citizens who would finance 
education with intelligent devotion. He 
was educating every voter in San Francisco 
“for keeps.” 

Every pupil in San Francisco, from the first 
grade to the high school, studied in an ingenious 
and masterful way the science of Bond Issuing. 
of Bond Buying, and Civic Responsibility. 

THE RONCOVIERI CIRCULAR. 

San Francisco needs $12,000,000 with which to 
construct new buildings and to buy land for 
enlarging schoolyards so that the children may 
be given what is due them: comfort, health, and 
saiety from fire and other hazards. It is pro- 
posed to borrow this twelve miilion dollars from 
those who wish to lend it to the city and county 
of San Francisco; in other words, those who 
wish to invest in San Francisco school bonds. 

The face cr par value of each bond is to be 
$1,000, and the interest will be paid on these 
bonds at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum. 
There will be 12,000 bonds of $1,000 each. They 
will be dated March 1, 1923. 

The interest on these bonds will be payable 
at the city treasurer’s office on March 1 and 
September 1 of every year during the life of the 
outstanding bonds. 

The twelve million dollars will be repaid in 
forty annual installments of $300,000 each. The 
first installment of $300,000 will be = called 
“Bonds of the First Series,” and these wili 
mature on March 1, 1928. The $300,000 of bonds 
that will mature on March 1, 1929, will be called 
“Bonds of the Second Series.” The $300,000 
of bonds that will mature on March 1, 1930, will 
be called “ Bonds of the Third Series,” and so on 


until the last series is reached in the year 1967. 

The redemption of each series of $300,000 ot . 
bonds will reduce the total interest amounting 
to $600,000 by $15,000 annually and correspond- 
ingly reduce the tax rate of the preceding year. 

Beginning March 1, 1923, bonds will be sold 
only in such amounts as will be needed to pay 
tor the new schools and for the purchase of 
land, and the interest at the rate of 5 per cent. 
will be paid only on such bonds as have been 
actually sold. No interest will be paid on any 
of the unsold bonds. 

From present outlook, and for the sake of a 
sane and economical expenditure of this bond 
money, it is believed that it will take five or 
six years before the entire twelve million dollars 
will have been expended. Therefore, the payment 
of the total amount of interest of $12,000,000 
at 5 per cent., which will be $600,000, will nox 
be reached for five or six years. By that time 
the assessed valuation of the city of San Fran- 
cisco, which is now $615,330,000 will. in all 
probability, judging from past experience, ve 
approximately $700,000,000. increased 
assessment valuation oi all the property within 
the city of San Francisco will lower the rate of 
the tax to be levied by the supervisors to pay 
for the interest on bonds. 

At the assessed valuation of $615,330,000 of 
the property of the city, the tax rate to pay for 
the entire interest charge of $600,000 upon the 
$12.060,000 when this amount of bends is out- 
standing, wili be less than 10 cents upon each 
$100 of assessed valuation. 

The tax rate to pay for the $300,000 redemp- 
tion of each series (on the basis of the present 
assessed valuation) will be less than 5 cents. 
Therefore, a person who owns property assessed 
tor $1,000 will pay $1.50 as taxes at the time that 
the charges for interest will-be highest. After 
this highest charge the taxes will be reduced 
annually by the redemption of each series o7 
bonds. 

RONCOVIERI EDUCATION PLAN. 

What are bonds? 

Whai are serial bonds? 

What is meant by redemption in series? 

What are registered bonds? 

What are coupon bonds? 

What is a bond coupon? 

Why do school districts. cities, counties, 

states and the National Government issue 

bonds? 

8 What is the chief reason inducing people 
who have money to buy bonds? 

9 Will these schooi bonds be exempt from 
taxation’ 

10 Which is the better security. the note of 
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an individual or the bond of a government 
where the individual lives, and why? 


oo, 11 The $12,000,000 of school bonds will bear 


interest at 5 per cent. They will be paid or 
redeemed by the city at the rate of $300,000 
anually for forty years. The bonds being 
worth $1,000 each, how many $1,000 bonds 
must the city sell in order to get $12,000,000? 
How many $1,000 bonds will be redeemed 
each year? 

How and where will the principal and inter- 
est on these bonds be paid? 

‘The charter of the city and county of San 
Francisco provides that the maximum or 
largest face value of bonds that can be 
authorized to be issued is 15 per cent. of the 
assessed valuation of property. This 
assessed valuation is now $615,330,000. 
Therefore, bonds to what face value can be 
issued? How often will the interest on a 
school bond be paid? 

If the assessed valuation of the city is- 
$615,330,000, what will be the tax rate on 
each $100 to pay the interest on the entire 
$12,000,000 at 5 per cent.? What will be the 
tax rate on this assessed value to pay the 
annual redemption of $300,000? 

li your father buys one school bond of 
$1,000, what will the city pay him for the 
use of his money each year? 

How much more interest would a man re- 
ceive from two $1,000 school bonds in two 
years than he would receive on $2,000 in a 
savings bank at 4 per cent., compounded 
semi-annually? 

If the people vote for the issuance of these 
school bonds, and a man should buy one 
of them and pay a premium of 3 per cent., 
what rate of interest will the investment 
pay? 

Ail bonds are presumed to be paid or re- 
deemed at their maturity for their face 
value. Therefore, if a man should buy one 
$1,000 bond and pay $1,020 for it and should 
hold it until it is paid (for example, fifteen 
years), what would be the average annual 
rate per cent. on his investment? 

At what price should a 5 per cent. bond, 
maturing in twenty years, be bought so as 
to secure 6 per cent. on the investment? 
(Compound and simple interest.) 

If the $12,000,000 worth of bonds can be 
issued so as to pay 434 per cent. per annum, 
how much would be saved to the city in 
ten years? 

If your father should buy three $1,000 
5 per cent. school bonds, paying $1,000 each 
for them and should register these bonds 
to the credit of your mother, and should 
place the interest on them in the savings 
bank, which pays 4 per cent. interest com- 
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pounded semi-annually, how much would 
your mother have in bonds and cash at the 
end of ten years? 

23 If six out of every ten schools in this city 
are modern, what per cent. are out of date? 

24 What per cent. would a man make on his 
investment if he bought ten bonds at $1,000 
each and sold them for $15,000? 

25 How many bonds would they issue? 

26 How would he collect this interest? 

27 How often is the interest paid? 

28 Why are Government bonds very desirable 
investments ? 

29 How much interest would the city have to 
pay annuaily if all the bonds were sold? 

380 If the School Bond Issue is $12,000,000 and 
the dividend 5 per cent., what amount will 
be distributed among the bond holders? 

31 Find what yearly income a person would 
derive from $8,000 invested in 5 per cent. 
School Bonds at $1,000 each? 

32 If I own five School Bonds purchased at par 
and receive 5 per cent. dividend, what yeariy 
income do I derive? 

33 If the School Bond issue is $12,000,000 and 
the dividend among the stockholders is 
$600,000, what is the rate of dividend? 


PRIMARY GRADES. 


My papa has a School Bond. Has your papa 

a School Bond? Has your sister a School Bond? 

Has your mother a School Bond? What is a 

School Bond? If papa buys two School Bonds 

and mama buys one School Bond, how many 

Boncs will we have? Baby has papa’s Bond. 

Has baby papa’s Bond? I have a Bond, have 
you? 

Read the lines and say the right numbers 

where the dots are:— 

8 bonds and .... 

4 bonds and .... 

7 bonds and .... 

2 bonds and .... 


bonds are 10 bonds. 
bonds are 7 bonds. 
bonds are 10 bonds. 
bonds are 8 bonds. 
3 bonds and .... bonds are 6 bonds. 
5 bonds and .... bonds are 7 bonds. 
Subtraction.—" Subtract from” means “ take 
away from.” How many bonds are left if you 
subtract 
3 bonds from 10 bonds? 


2 bonds from 8 bonds? 
4 bonds from 9 bonds? 
2 bonds from 5 bonds? 


All bonds (12,000 at $1,000) to be dated 
March 1, 1923. May be registered. Interest 
payable March 1 and September 1. Redemption 
$300,000 per annum commencing March 1, 1928. 

Averaging one-half million dollars ($500,000) 
a school, how many schools can be built for 
$12,000,000 ? 

How many $100 bonds would be required to 
build one school costing $600,000? $700,000? 


> 
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They that can give up essential liberty to obtain a little temporary safety deserve neither 
liberty nor safety—Benjamin Franklin. 
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EDUCATING THE HIGH SCHOOL GIRL 


BY LEONARD C, MONAHAN 


Principal, Stearns High School, Millinocket, Maine 


There are three lines of endeavor along which 
the High School works. One is to give the pupil 
a cultural training, for in ‘the minds of most 
students of history it is upon their cultural con- 
tributions to the world that the fame and justi- 
fication of nations and peoples rest, and many 
of us believe that it is through art, literature, 
music, and other cultural attainment or appre- 
ciation that we as individuals find the greatest 
and most pleasurable expression ot life. Another 
function of the school is to teach the child to 
become a “social” creature, this in the belief 
that only through harmony and understanding 
of our fellow men can the problems of the 
world be solved and mankind be raised above 
the miseries of poverty, disease, and crime. A 
third objective of the school is to train the pupil 
to the fullest use of his mental, moral, and 
physical powers that life may be successful to 
him and the work of the world may be carried 
on to the greatest advantage. 

That the school succeeds in part in achieving 
these ends is evidenced by the obvious fact that 
the products of the school are further advanced 
culturally, socially and in efficiency than those 
who do not enjov the advantages of a schooling, 
but it seems equally evident that if the peculiar 
esthetic, social, and vocational needs of the girl 
were to be given separate consideration that the 
value of the school would be enhanced. 

The school should give special instructions to 
the girl which would aid her in the fulfilment 
of the duties of motherhood, an office which 
must remain exclusively hers no matter how far 
women may enter into the economic and busi- 
ness life of the nation. And the office of mother- 
hocd, be it remembered, includes the moral edu- 
cation, the social guidance, the mental and 
physical welfare of the child which will remain 
forever in the hands of her whom God has 
created for that task. 

The school should impart to its girl pupils 
special information concerning the training of 
children. I do not mean by this merely the dis- 
ciplining of a child nor the teaching of good 
manners. The mother should have a real know- 
ledge and love of books, of music and of art, that 
her offspring may grow up in the light of help- 
ful ideals and pleasurable influences. 

The girl should acquire in the schools a work- 
ing knowledge of the minor physical and mental 
ailments to which children are prone, the proper 
care to be given the eyes, nose, throat, teeth 
and other vulnerable parts of the body, an elc- 
mental knowledge of bacteriology, and in 
general, an acquaintance with most of the prob- 
lems which are liable to come to those who rear 
children. 

The schoo! should train the girl in the man- 


agement of the home. The great majority of 
girls will find a niche in life in homes for which 
they themselves will be responsible. She should 


theretore be taught efficiency in housekeeping, | 


particularly because the spending of the larger 
part of the family income rests upon the house- 
wife; in sanitation that the family may be kept 
well and strong; in the qualities which go to 
make a good hostess that the playtime of her 
husband and her own leisure hours may fructify 
in tranquillity, harmony, and healthful friend- 
ships. : 

The school should awaken the girl to her com- 
munity responsibilities. Social service, welfare 
work and community improvement must devolve 
for the most part upon the women of the com- 
munity. The father of the family is too often 
engrossed with the business of making a living 
to spare the time and energy to look after the 
details of community welfare work. He can aid 
his wife in promoting legislation and in secur- 
ing appropriations whenever legislation or 
appropriations are necessary, but the burden of 
the job of advancing community interests will 


“remain with the woman, who, living twenty- 


four hours of the day within the community, 
sees its needs; and who, because of her own 
children, is willing to exert herself to keep the 
community clean, healthful and helpful at ail 
times and in all ways. 

The school must give the girl special training 
in civic responsibility and duty. Woman has 
assumed a position of political privilege on a par 
with her husband, but she lacks the inherent 
interest in and understanding of political 
methods which to a greater or less extent have 
been bred for several generations into her hus- 
band and brother. However nobly she may 
respond to these new civic responsibilities, her 
value to society in this unaccustomed labor de- 
pends upon her understanding of the work to 
be done. 

The school of today should give the girl 
special vocational guidance. The sudden opening 
of a thousand doors of opportunity, hitherto 
closed to her approach, demands that the girl 
be given a special insight into the fields of labor 
which she may now enter before she makes the 
selection of her work. Moreover, these newly 
added privileges and liberties which have come 
to girls of the latest generation bring with them 
responsibilities and temptations that their 
mothers never knew. The girl must learn as 
others have learned that liberty and _ self- 
restraint go hand in hand. 

lt is pertinent to ask: “ Just what revision in 
the Secondary School curriculum should be 
made for the girls?” I have already outlined 
the general aims we should have in mind in edu- 
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cating our girls, and it is obvious from that 
outline that some new and special courses must 
be introduced to attain these ends. 

Surely with so many babies to be born, so 
many children to be reared, so much of life to be 
heard and talked about and interpreted it is 
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criminal to take a High School girl through the 
intricate. labyrinths of military campaigns, 
political intrigues and economic upheavals with- 
out a word of the greater part which she her- 
self is likely to play in the building of an 
empire. 


“Don’t come to N 
supervised to death.” 

“Oh! Is that the reason they change teachers 
so often? I wondered!” 

“The supervisors in our town are a joke. 
You have to follow right around after them to 
get anything done. And as for new ideas—they 
haven't had one in ten years. We’re waiting 
for two of them to die off, andas to the third— 
well, such is politics!” 

“Oh, I'm so glad I came to M to teach 
this year. They have piles of supervisors, but 
they are fine! Each one comes every month, 
gives a model lesson, compliments the success 
of the class, tells you how to strengthen the 
weak points, gives you the glad hand, and passes 
on. ‘They sure know their business.” 

The above conversation was heard at the 
corner of Tremont and Park streets a few 
Saturdays ago. Speakers—three smart looking, 
up-to-date girls. Their business—well, guess 
for yourself. Conclusion drawn—Teachers want 
to be supervised, but not “to death.” 

First, a teacher does not want to be held 
responsible for the condition in which she 
receives the children, but is glad to be rated 
by the difference in that condition and the con- 
dition in which they leave her as based on their 
intelligence quota, which governs the amount 
and rate of progress. This progress she realizes 
is in her hands under the direction and assis- 
tance of the supervisors. And what does she 
mean by “to death”? I think she means having 
no room left for the use of personality, no room 
for any device she may have to be tried; a super- 
vision so mechanical and complete that she be- 
comes merely over-driven, routine filled. 

Now the supervisor can direct, demonstrate, 
inspire, and criticise. That is, he should lay out 
the work, give model lessons, and inspire the 
teacher to put every effort into making prog- 
ress as he directs. He should not be grudging 
in his expression of appreciation, and should be 
eqvally generous in pointing out mistakes and 
telling how they may be corrected, following 
which should always come the just recognition 
of resuits; recognition of effort as well as 
accomplishment on the part of both teacher and 
pupiis. Oh, yes, teachers want supervision. 


to teach. You'll be 


SUPERVISION FROM CLASSROOM VIEWPOINT 


BY MARY E, 0’CONNOR 


Taunton, Mass. 


And what is a “ joke” of a supervisor? Well, 
there are several kinds of jokes in supervisors 
as in other lines, and, as with all jokes, it is not 
always safe to tell them. We have the joke 
who doesn’t know his subject and is always 
throwing a front, as the boys say. He may be 
old, and if so you just grin behind his back and 
do the best you can to make up for the time he 
wastes in your room. Or, he may be young and 
so conceited that to try to get a shaft over his 
wali you have found is wasted effort. If so, you 
listen to him. groan to yourself, and pray for a 
change of administration. Then there is the 
third kind, who can’t do the stunt himself, can’t 
tell you how to do it, but is pompous, expects 
results, and when they are not forthcoming 
rates you for a desired increase. Uhm! Yes, 
T’ll admit that joke is pickled. But even at that 
you must gain or die on the job. His kind is 
sure to be thrown out by some clean-up in time. 
There are other kinds of jokes in supervisors, 
of course, bui these are enough to understand 
what my young friend of remarks number two 
meant. And strange as it may seem the class- 
room section usually appreciates these jokes 
better than the administrative department, but 
finds it not always safe to tell them. 

I once knew a supervisor who was a joy. 
She was a supervisor in drawing; a supervisor 
who could teach as well as supervise. She 
planned the work and gave explanations direct 
and explicit as to putting that plan into action. 
Then she came around to see how it was work- 
ing. She criticised fairly and friendly. She 
gave model lessons. She inspired both pupils 
and teachers with her enthusiastic spirit of co- 
operation and her knowledge of her subject. 
She welcomed suggestions. Under her super- 
vision progress was a natural and joyous 
sequence. No, she isn't a dream. A few of her 
kind exist in every county. 

Yes, there is no doubt but the classroom 
teacher craves supervision, but it must have the 
four qualities of knowledge, clearness, justice, 
and mspiration, and the greatest of these is in- 
spiration. With these she is a beloved pilot, and 
the ship of progress usually makes a remarkably 
straight and steady course’ under her 
hand. 
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THE HAMMOND PLAN FOR PROMOTING PRO- 
FESSIONAL STUDY AND TRAVEL 


[Superintendent L. L. Caldwell has started many professional improvements not the least of which is here 


‘described.] 


Educational ideals are continually changing. 
New ideas and improvements in classroom 
iechnique and methods of teaching are con- 
stantly being developed in experimental schools, 


in our normal schools and colleges of education. 


It is most important for teachers to keep in 
touch with inspiring leaders and to be stimu- 
lated by contact with educational progress in 


our best schools. The best way to such improve- 


ment is normal school or university work every 
few years—either by extension, correspondence, 


-or summer classes. 


The Hammond salary schedule is based largely 
upon training. When the maximum of any one 


class is reached it is necessary to take more 


protessional work in order to qualify for the 
next higher class. When the maximum of the 
highest class is reached, it is still necessary to 
take work at least occasionally in order to keep 
up-to-date and to be entirely efficient. 

In appreciation of the honest and earnest pro- 
fessional spirit of those teachers who devote 
themselves to their work and professional im- 
provement, and to encourage others to do so, 
the Hammond Board of Education have 
approved the following plan for promoting pro- 
fessional study and travel and have passed it as 


an order in their proceedings. 


BONUS FOR PROFESSIONAL IMPROVEMENT. 
In order to promote professional improvement 


of all teachers, principais and supervisors elected 


to position in the Hammond City schools, a 
bonus of fifty dollars ($50.00) will be added to 
the annual salary of any teacher, principal or 
Supervisor; provided the summer has been spent 
according to the following plan :— 

First Summer.—Normal school, college, uni- 
versity or approved special school attendance, 
receiving a maximum of five semester hours 
credit therefor. lf fewer than five semester 
hours are credited, only ten dollars ($10.00) per 
semester hour will be granted. Provided: in 
counting summer attendance credits for corres- 
pondence or extension work done during the 
school year be included. 

Second Summer.—Same as first summer, or 
travel of educational value, covering at least six 
weeks. Statement of travel, places visited, time 
included, etc., shall be submitted to the Board 
of Education for approval before bonus is 
granted. 

Third Summer.—Rest, or travel of educa- 
tional value. 

Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, etc., Summers.—Repeat 


the foregoing plan of summer school attend-— 


ance, travel and rest. 

The above plan is to begin with teachers who 
attended school during the summer of 1921; 
the first bonus for travel to be for the summer 
of 1922; the first bonus for rest to be the sum- 
mer of 1923, if taken in the order prescribed... 


INTERPRETATION OF THE PLAN. 


In order to make as clear as possible the 
application of the plan to individual cases the 
following interpretation is offered :— 
(1)—When shall the bonus be paid? The last 

check in June of each school year. 

(2)—Shall it be paid to teachers who leave the 
school system before the school year is com- 
pieted? No. 

(3)—Shall it be paid to teachers at the close of 
their first year in the Hammond schoots? 
Extension work during that year will be 
credited. Summer work previous to the be- 
ginning of that school year will not be 
credited. 

(4)—Shall travel of less than six weeks be 
credited in proportion to time spent? Yes, 
if such travel is approved. 

(5)—Shall travel during the school year be 
credited? No. 

(6)—Shall work done during leave of absence 
be credited? Yes. 

(7)—To whom shall it apply this year, ending 
June. 1923? To those who can qualify for 

(a) Summer work in 1921. 

(b) Extension or correspondence work 
during school year 1921-22. 

(c) Summer work in 1922. 

(d) Extension or correspondence work 
during school year 1922-23. 

(e) Travel 1922, provided it followed 
study in 1921. 

(8)—Shall travel or rest following extension 
or correspondence courses only be credited? 
No. 

The Board of Education are to be 
commended for their liberal encourage- 
ment of professional improvement. They 
nave a true vision of the educational develop- 
ment of the schools in keeping with the great 
industrial, commercial, and civic advancement 
of the city. The teachers of Hammond appre- 
ciate such active co-operation in helping them 
promote ideals and efforts to make Hammond a 
great school centre of outstanding public 
schools. 


Freedom of religion, freedom of the press, and freedom of the person under the protection 
of the habeas corpus, these are the principles that have guided our steps through an age of 
revolution and reformation.—Thomas Jefferson. 
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THE SOCIALIZED PROGRAM 


BY EMMA F, JENKINS 


Assistant Director of Practice and Training, Boston 


We are privileged to live in one of the great- 
est periods of history. The Great War, which 
caused the very foundations of the earth to 
tremble, stirred mankind to achievements 
hitherto inconceivable. Industry, medicine, in- 
ternationalism, education have taken great 
strides forward. We grow through responding 
to life situations. When we are in the deep, 
magnificent forest we lose our perspective. 
Naturally, at present, in the midst of such depths 
of life, we find distorted, exaggerated, unpro- 
portioned views of the activities of life. But 
civilization is of slow growth. Storm may dis- 
rupt for a time, but the sane, balanced minds 
persistently straighten out the entanglements, 
selecting the good, rejecting the bad, and build- 
ing, meanwhile, the firm structure of civiliza- 
tion. 

The field of education is passing through such 
a change today. The wave of democracy, de- 
manding a return to foundation principles of 
equality of rights and justice for each in- 
dividual, has made itself felt in the schools and 
has led to a critical examination of the old as 
well as the new. The autocratic, dogmatic atti- 
tude of the’ schools has been attacked and 
declared to be detrimental to the kind of educa- 


tion needed in a democracy, which demands the 
natural development of the child to his greatest 
capacity in a social atmosphere of free activity. 

The old tormal school, whose chief purpose 
was to dispense academic learning, has ceased 


to function. Founded at a time when books 
were tew and educational advantages limited, 
it met the needs of its time admirably, for the 
home then took care of the practical side of 
education; but the tradition in school organiza- 
tion that it established, which has persisted ever 
since and is still active, has not proved to be 
adequate to meet the needs of a democracy. 
The artificial class, or grade organization was 
based primarily on the time that the child 
entered school and on his age, rather than on 
mental attainment. Its tendency was, and is, to 
hedge the pupils within a limited area for a 
certain definite period of time. Annual and 
semi-annual promotions have the same effect. 
Neither are suited to meet the needs of the in- 
dividual or of society. The course of study was 
static, assigned and presented in detail. The 
brighter pupils formed habits of laziness, inat- 
tention, and deceit by being forced to listen to 
explanations that they did not need, and the slow 
pupils lost out because of lack of individual 
attention. No attempt was made to link the 
schoo! with the life of the pupil. The child 
dropped his outside interests as he entered, and 
dropped his school learning at the door as he 
left. The two were practically unassociated. 
The recitation was given over to disgorging 


what the pupil had devoured from books. The- 
whole scheme of organization was planned to 
meet the needs of the average child, which 
psychologists say never existed. It was expen- 
sive in time and effort, and failed to be fruitfui 
in results. 

Criticisms of our schools by educators with 
vision have been varied and numerous. Presi- 
dent Eliot embodies many of them in the follow- 
ing quotation: “Since the United States went 
to war with Germany, there has been an extra- 
ordinary exhibition of the incapacity of the 
American people, as a whole, to judge evidence,. 
to determine facts, and even to discriminate be- 
tween facts and fancies. It is a matter of every- 
day experience, that most Americans cannoz 
observe with accuracy, repeat correctly a con-- 
versation, describe accurately what they have 
themselves seen or heard, or write out on the- 
spot a correct account of a transaction they 
have just witnessed. These incapacities are ex- 
hibited just as much by highly educated Ameri- 
cans as they are by the uneducated.” 

And so we find a general dissatisfaction with 
the results obtained by the old regime, which 
has led to a careful defining of the aims of edu- 
cation necessary to meet the needs of a democ- 
racy, and a reaching out after a more effective: 
procedure in classroom instruction to meet 
these aims. 

The fundamental aim of education in a democ- 
racy is to enable each individual to develop to. 
the fullest extent of his capabilities and capaci- 
ties. and to form such habits of learning as con- 
linually to increase his capacity for growth. 
Education is a social process, because it is the 
means by which society conserves and transmits 
its culture; because the school is a social group 
living in a social environment; and because the. 
process of learning is a social! process, being the 
interacting of mind with mind. If, then, educa- 
tion is to realize its aim, it must fit for social 
efticiency, including health, efficiency in the us 
cf the tools of civilization, and social service or 
citizenship. These demands call for a closer 
articulation of the child with his environment, 
greater freedom for natural development in the 
classroom, a more flexible course of study, and. 
the relegation of the teacher from the position. 
of autecrat to that of guide in imparting in- 
struction. Gradually the schools are adopting a- 
methodology designed to meet these changes. 

The forms in which the socialized work of 
the classroom has appeared, have been variously 
named. Among the.most important are moti- 
vation, the project, the problem, and the prob- 
lem-project—all cf which are carried on through 
the medium of the socialized recitation. There 
is more or less confusion in the minds of 
teachers as to the exact nature of these methods 
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and their effective operation. The difference 
appears to lie more in the theory and name than 
in practice. It is essential that all be used in 
socializing classroom instruction.” If any ore 
is used to excess the result is apt to be one-sided. 

Mr. Wilson, in his book “ Motivaticn of 
School Work,” says: “ Motivation is that attack 
upon school work which seeks to make its tasks 
significant and purposeful to each child by relat - 
ing them to his childish experiences, questions, 
problems and desires. The child’s work is 
motivated whenever it satisfies some need he 
feels, whenever he sees a real use in it, when- 
ever it provides some value he wants, supplies 
some control he wishes to possess, or helps him 
to attain any definite goal. Dr. Kilpatrick defines 
a project as a “purposetul act planned, executed, 
and judged by the pupii himself.” A problem 
suggests purely intellectual process. Professor 
Hosic defines a project as “a single complete 
unit oi purpceseful experience.” He feels that 
the word project is so often associated with 
shop work that the term problem-proiect is 
more specific as it “emphasizes both thinking 
and doing and points to an objective result.” 

We usually think of motive as that which 
inoves us to do a thing rather than associating 
it with the completion of an act. It is the urge 
within, in response to an outside stimulus which 
makes us act toward a desired end. The funda- 
mental feature of motivation is the realization 
by the learner of his need for that which he is 
learning. There is very little, if any, difference 
between motivation and interest—that is, real 
interest that identifies a child with an activity, 
not interest obtained by thinking about it, anc 
consciously aiming at it. There is the same 
danger in motivation that there was in the old 
doctrine cf interest, which led to the interpre- 
tation that children must be entertained. Chil- 
dren must be taught to work for remote, as well 
as immediate motives which call for persistent 
effort and hard work in their realization. 

In the broader sense in which Mr. Wilson 
conceives motivation, it becomes a purposeful 
unit of experience and therefore a project. He 
says: “ Motivated work focuses the child’s 
whole attention, with all his past experiences 
and interests, upon the accomplishment of the 
new task in hand. (1) He learns to concen- 
trate. (2) His progress is as great as his ability 
permits. (3) He works with greater speed. (4) 
His accuracy improves. (5) Thoroughness in 
interpretation is increased. (6) Correct 
memorizing is rendered easier and more certain. 
(7) The need for drill is greatly reduced.” All 
of these imply the completion of purposeful acts. 
Motivation then appears to admit of two inter- 
Dretations: (1) The narrower meaning which 
Stresses the veginning of an act; (2) the broader 
meaning which includes the completion of a 
Purposeful act. 

All advocates of the project method base 
their theory on the thesis that “ The purpose- 
tul act is the typical unit of the worthy life and 


should be that of school procedure.” School life 
shculd be organized in accordance with the life 
in the home and the community. All life is one 
with different stages of development, but the 
manner of growth is the same. The essence of 
this method is full participation in typical ex- 
periences generally involving group activities 
or group relations. Dr. Kilpatrick states four 
types of projects: Type 1, where the purpose 
is to embody some idea or plan in external form. 
as wiiting a letter, presenting a play; type 2, 
where the purpose is to enjoy some experience, 
as listening to a story, appreciating a picture; 
type 3, where the purpose is to straighten out 
some intellectual difficulty, to solve some prob- 
lem, e.g., to ascertain how New York outgrew 
Philadelphia; type 4, where the purpose is to 
obtain some item or degree of skill or knowledge, 
as, learning to write grade 14 on the Thorndike 
scale.” ‘These four types cover practically all 
phases of school work; viz., construction, appre- 
ciation, solution of intellectual problems, and 
acquisition of skill. 

Under ideal conditions the school environment 
would afford situations in which pupils could 
engage in purposeful activities of their own 
choosing. Mrs. Johnson’s private school at 
Fairhope, Alabama, illustrates this condition 
very weli. Her school aims to provide the child 
with the occupations and activities necessary 
at each stage of development for his unfolding 
at that stage. Mrs. Johnson believes that her 
methods are not ideal but are feasible for any 
public school system. She claims that her pupils 
cover in the same time all the academic work 
covered by those in the public schools, while 
“they are apt to be stronger physically and are 
much more capable with their hands, while they 
liave a real love of books and study.” But in 
schools as they are generally found the teacher 
will often have to create the situation which will 
lead the children to follow out a project. Many 
suggestions for projects will arise among the 
children. The teacher must guide the pupils 
to choose those which have educational value. 
In so far as possible the child should take the 
various steps alone, but the teacher must use 
judgment. It will often be necessary for her 
to stimulate them in defining the problem and 
stating the goal; to help and guide in the plan- 
ning; to supervise the various steps in the proj- 
ect, possibly suggesting drills that may aid in 
its execution. The teacher will be indispensa- 
bie in assisting the pupils to summarize resuits 
and in leading them in their judgments of the 
appreciation of values. 

To illustrate the use of the project I will refer 
to my own class. During the past year the 
discussion of the immigration question in the 
daily papers led the children to realize that they 
needed to know more about immigration in 
order to understand it. ‘They became sufficiently 
interested in the question to make them pur- 
pose to get further information. Their minds 
were then set in readiness to learn. A series 
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cf problems arose. Why has it become neces- 
sary to restrict immigration? What has been 
the annual immigration in the past? Why have 
immigrants come to America? Where have 
they settled? etc., etc. A search for information 
then began. Scome problems were assigned to 
groups and some were considered by the class. 
their relative importance determining this point. 
Books, encyclopedias, magazines were studied, 
and information secured from older people. This 
Was crganized and summarized. Finaily, the 
class returned to the problems and in the light 
of their increased knowledge reviewed them 
with pleasure and appreciation. Later, we de- 
bated the question: “Resolved, that United 
States Is Justified in Restricting Immigration.” 
thus learning how to form opinions and how 
to support them. 

The project is a valuable form of method in a 
democracy, because: (1), It provides for the de- 
velopment of initiative; (2), it furnishes oppor- 
tunity for co-operation and division of labor; 
(3), it imposes responsibility; (4), it cultivates 
efficiency; (5) it affords training in discrimi- 
nate judgment and awakens appreciation of 
values; (6) it leads to serious and sustained 
thinking; (7) it results in self-direction, self- 
reliance, and self-control. 

In grades 1-6 projects should serve to moti- 
vate the various subjects of the school, that the 
pupils may acquire skill in the use of the tools 
of instruction. Where one teacher has charge 
of a classrecm, greater correlation of subjects 
is possible and one project may serve to moti- 
vate several subjects. For example “A Cam- 
paign for Cleanliness ” may motivate drawing, 
in making posters; hygiene, in acquiring facts; 
reading, by reading accounts of what others 
have done; spelling, by fixing the spelling of 
needed words; and ora! and written composi- 
tion, in telling their own experiences. In the 
upper grades the project should be the impor- 
tant form of instruction and the several school 
subjects be used as tools in working them out. 
H. G. Lull, of the State Normal School, Kansas, 
says: “ The outcome of the project method of 
learning in the lower grades should require the 
development of by-products in the technics of 
reading. writing, spelling, number, _ etc. 
The project of the junior high — school 
shouid require the use of the technic 
of reading, writing. language, number, etc., in 
working them out. The projects of the junior 
high school should therefore be more valuable 
as means of securing by-products in the school 
skills.” 

The problem, the project, and the problem- 
project are not new in education but are merely 
being stressed anew, and organized more carc- 
tully that they may be used more generally in 
the classroom. Their adequacy to meet the 
needs of education in a democracy is being more 
generally felt. They provide the best conditions 
for learning.’ Children work with a definite end 
in view which implies; (1), a careful observa~ 
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tion of the given conditions; (2), a study of the 
various means to secure the result; (3), the use 
of previous experience; (4), satisfaction in 
achievement—all of which results in learning. 
Dr. Dewey says: “To be intelligent we must 
stop, look, and listen in making the plan 
of an activity.” When children are taught to 
look closely at the conditions involved in their 
prebiems, to note the various ways and means 
of securing various results, to select an aim and 
the means of securing it, they are being taught 
how to think intelligently and suspended judg- 
ment follows closely in the wake of intelligent 
thinking.” 

The socialized recitation is the medium 
through which modern methodology is executed. 
The schoolroom becomes a workshop with an 
atmosphere of activity and responsibility for the 
child, in which there is free play for his imagina- 
tion to develop initiative and originality. The 
child becomes the chief factor and subject mat- 
ter the means by which he expresses his own 
tdeas and develops his powers. 

In organizing the social recitation, it is neces- 
sary first of all to create the right atmosphere. 
With younger children this can best be done 
indirectly, but with older children a right under- 
standing of the true relation of teacher and 
pupil is mosi helpful. The children should be 
led to realize that they are a group, working 
together for the same end, namely, the broadest 
possible growth and development of each mem- 
ber; that they meet together each day for the 
purpose of helping each other and themselves: 
that the teacher is with them tc help them be- 
cause of her broader experience. 

The teacher should become as _ intimately 
acquainted as possible with the home life and 
outside interests of the pupils, by getting in 
close personal touch with them whenever pos- 
sible. A good time to do this is after school 
when some linger, or at recess. Much can be 
learned through a survey of the home duties 
and interests of the pupils. Much can be learned 
through the co-operation of the school visitor 
and school nurse. 

The organization of the socialized recitation 
depends upon the purpose in view, the materials 
at hand, and the wishes of those taking part in 
it. The very nature ot the process prevents any 
fixed form. This should vary with the nature 
of the subject matter, the ends to be accom- 
plished, and the varying needs of the pupils. 
Keep the form as simple as possible. C. L. Rob- 
bins in his book, “ The Socialized Recitation,” 
mentions three types of organization: (1), The 
co-operative group, in which each participates 
as he will, little or no conscious division of labor 
or choice of leaders being noticeable; (2), the 
group organized in imitation of some institu- 
tion found in the world outside the school; (3). 
the formation of a type of co-operative society 
designed to meet the needs of the occasion, with- 
out conscious imitation of any form of organi- 
zation in school or out.” One or the other of 
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these types appears in modified form in practi- 
cally all socialized work. The first of these 
forms is the simplest and is probably the most 
generally used. It requires comparatively little 
of the pupils, and can be put into operation very 
easily. It is especially applicable to the lower 
grades. The second type requires a careful 
study of the nature of the organization studied, 
and is applicable only to the higher grades. The 
third, or self-directing group, trains in leader- 
ship through electing directors, presidents, or 
executive committees. With older pupils this 
is a valuable means of training in initiative and 
originality, and is valuable in keeping the 
machinery oi the recitation running smoothly. 
Unless some form of control is used there is 
apt tc be wasted energy and lost time; more or 
less friction, much talk and little organization 
and summarizing of important features. 

The teacher becomes one of the group ques- 
tioning or assisting in the work in the same way 
as the children do. Indirectly, however, she 
leads the children to discuss the important 
points of the lesson. The recitation is carried 
on in much the same way that a conference is 
carried on among pupils. There is a subject 
under discussion. All members have come pre- 
pared to contribute something to the discussion. 
Either the teacher or a pupil calls on some child 
to begin the discussion, or it is opened volun- 
tarily. All are alert to hear what is said, to 
challenge any false statement, or to correct 
conflicting facts. The children address each 
other by name, observing the same courtesies 
and social amenities that are in good form out- 
side of the classroom. Thus good manners be- 
come a work-part of the entire school day and 
are not confined to a five or ten minute talk on 
what constitutes good manners. A breach of 
conduct is an offence against the class because 
it interferes with the best interests of the group 
and it becomes a problem for them to sclve. 

The following bit of socialized work was car- 
ried out in my eighth grade last year. It illus- 
trates type three before mentioned. The subject 
was oral composition. “ Better Speech Week” 
furnished the motive. The value of the ability 
to use correct English in life situations was dis- 
cussed by the class and a need for greater 
power in oral expression was established. We 
noted how we failed to express our ideas clearly, 
what gross errors in English we made, and how 
limited our vocabularies were. We became 
sufficiently interested to try to solve the prob- 
lem. We examined the means at hand to help 
us. We decided that literature showed us how 
others with greater experience expressed their 
thoughts and furnished us a very good example 
of the use of words. Therefore much reading 
would help us; spelling and word-study would 
give us assurance; history, geography, etc.. 
would furnish us interesting facts to talk about 
and to associate with our experiences. Then we 
discussed how we could best do this bit of 
work, Various suggestions were offered and 
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we finally decided to form a “Good English 
Club.” We chose a chairman and secretary te 
serve for one month, and four chairmen of com- 
mittees to serve for two weeks. The class was 
then divided into four groups. Each commit- 
tee chairman had charge of one group. It was 
her duty to give whatever assistance she could 
to her group in helping them to prepare an oral 
composition to be given before the club, which 
met once a week. Each pupil must recite to 
her chairman before she came before the club. 
Groups made charts of correct forms of speech 
to post as reminders in helping to correct glar- 
ing errors. Pupils kept notebcoks in which 
they listed each week new words, dates when 
they recovered from “linguistic diseases” like 
“T ain’t,” “you was,” etc., and any other facts 
of personal help to them. 

This organization continued throughout the 
year, during which time story-teiling, news 
items, narration, narration strengthened by de- 
scription and exposition, and simple argument 
were practiced. It secured preparation of the 
work in advance, for which the children assumed 
responsibility in a short time, following the 
regular work of the grade. It afforded an 
opportunity for the ablest pupils to have a 
month’s training in leadership, and all others, 
leadership of a group. The children grew in the 
power of expression, developed initiative, re- 
sponsibility, and leadership, and a delightful co- 
operative spirit in their work. 

The socialized recitation is not without its 
dangers. One of the greatest of these is that 
it wiil be used as a device by teachers who have 
not the fundamental conception of education as 
a social process. An illustration of this is plac- 
ing a pupil in charge of a class with no other 
change from the old form of recitation. There 
is also danger of becoming so much absorbed in 
the socializing idea as to forget the content in 
the unit of instruction. For this reason it is 
well always to summarize the content at the 
close of the period. Testing may be slighted. 
As the habit of judging develops among children 
it is natural to suppose that socialized work will 
create a demand among them for adequate 
judgment of their work. This will have to in- 
clude testing in habits of work, co-operation, 
etc., as well as content. There is danger of 
dwelling too long on one phase of a subject; 
danger that the aggressive pupils will usurp 
too much time and that the timid pupils will be 
lost. These conditions furnish good opportuni- 
ties to show the necessity of practicing demo- 
cratic ideals of equality of rights and responsi- 
bilities. 

Certain anti-social motives arise in every 
group. The school spirit may be misused to 
work injury to a member or members of a class. 
Conceit, rivalry, jealousy, revenge, and other 
undesirable traits may have to be inhibited. An 
exaggerated interpretation of liberty may arise. 
The habit of obedience to authority should be 
fixed. The socialized group within the class- 
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room tiéets the same problems as are found in 
socialized groups outside the classroom, but the 
socialized recitation furnishes a better means 
of combating them than did the old individualis- 
tic method of class work, for the teacher has the 
combined force of all the social motives of her 
pupils. 

Gradually socialization should lead from the 
classroom to the entire school. Children should 
dismiss themselves creditably, file themselves 
to and from the yard, pass about the building as 
their needs demand without supervision by the 
teacher. 

One very delightful feature of the socialized 
recitation is that it places the teacher in the 
true relationship with her pupils, that of guide 
and helper. Let us hope that before long when 
the cartoonist wants to picture any event in 
school life, he will be obiiged to find some other 
figure than the lean, be-spectacled, protruding- 
chinned femaie with rod in hand, for the simple 
reason that the public will not know how to 
appreciate his art. Socialized school work de- 
mands broad scholarship and an active interest 
and participation in life. The teacher can no 
longer be stigmatized as acadeinic and pedantic, 
as she must be alert to all life’s situations. The 
teacher must develop a wise patience. It is much 
easier to step in and straighten out a difficulty 
than to stand on the side line and see it worked 
out by amateurs. 

The teacher must be a student of child life 
and of school problems. She cannot serve her 
pupils unless she knows their individual differ- 
ences. She should understand the principles of 
education underlying her problems, and formu- 
late a philosophy of education to support her 
ideals. With this particular problem of sociali- 
zation it seems to be every live teacher’s privi- 
lege and duty to study its principles carefully, 
apply it faithfully, and contribute the results to 
the profession. To quote once more from Mr. 
Robbins: “ With many teachers the question 
will rise: ‘Can I manipulate the machinery ot 
the socialized recitation in such a way as to 
secure better results than with my present 
method?’ The answer must be conditional, as 
this is not a bow for every man to shoot. There 
can be no good reason, however, for any 
teacher’s failing to make greater and greater 
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efforts to carry on the actual work of socializa- 
tion, regardless of class method. It is for this 
burpose—socialization—that the school exists; 
it is for this that the teacher has a place in the 
social structure;... The measure of the 
teacher’s success, then, is to be found in the 
degree to which he carries on the work of 
socializing his pupils. If he acconiplishes this in 
spirit and in truth, regardless of the form which 
his class work may take, he is making a contri- 
bution to society which is beyond all price.” 

To summarize: The old order of school met 
the needs for which it was planned, but it estab- 
lished a tradition of school organization which 
has proved to be inefficient in meeting the needs 
of a democracy. Criticism of the results of the 
work in the schools has led to stressing other 
methods of instruction, chief of which are 
known as motivation, the problem, the project, 
and the project-problem. These are carried on 
through the medium of the socialized prugram. 
They are not new methods of instruction but 
the more careful organization of them has led 
to a more general use oi them in the schools. 
This change is evolutionary, being gradually 
carried out and tested in results. The under- 
lying principles of the socialized program are 
the underlying principles of a demecracy. Dr. 
Dewey says: “The traits of good method are, 
straightforwardness, open-minded will to learn, 
integrity of purpose, and acceptance of respen- 
sibility for the consequences of one’s activity 
including thought.” All of these the socialized 
program embodies. Not all of the old is bad. 
Not all of the new is good. It is altogether 
probabie that eventually there will evolve an 
efficient method of classroom procedure em- 
bodying the best of each and well adapted to 
develop in our boys and girls those traits of 
character which will make them worthy mem- 
bers of society. 
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HOW NEAR THE TRUTH IS THIS? 


BY THOMAS A, EDISON 
[From an Interview.] 


The main objection I have against a college 
graduate is that he objects to work, especially 
if it is dirty. 

The college graduate does not want a job 
with work in it, and when he does get a position 
he expects to be appointed foreman at the end 


of six weeks. Most men working for me never 
attended college. The college men I have 


usually show lack of imagination. They scarcely 
hhave any suggestions to make in their daily 
routine which might lead to improvement in 


their various departments. 

College is a good place for a man who wants 
to werk but unfortunately there are very few 
of this type nowadays. Yet if a man wants to 
succeed it is not necessary for him to go to 
college. He will broaden himself without it. 
We have enough lawyers, doctors, and literary 
men. Also we have many $100,000 jobs with no 
one capable of filling them. The main quality 
for success in my estimation is ambition with 
a will to work. 
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FALSE-TRUE GEOGRAPHY TEST 


Department of Educational Investigation 
and Measurement of the Boston Public Schools 
is making valuable contributions to the science 
of Education. One of these contributions is a 
report on False-True Geography Test. 

Under the direction of the department of 
educational investigation and measurement, 
during the spring of 1922, a false-true test was 
organized in geography. A group of geography 
teachers from ten schools met and, in accord- 
ance with certain directions, submitted about 
two hundred statements which might be used 
in such a test. A sub-committee formulated a 
test which was composed of forty statements, 
twenty false and twenty true. This test was 
given in June, 1922,in the eighth grades of the 
ten schools from which the teachers were 
chosen. Thirty minutes were allowed for the 
test. It was completed by nearly all pupils. 
The following results were obtained :— 


MEDIANS FOR TEN SCHOOLS. 
Median Credits 


30.1 
12.9 


edian for ten schools 


Here are the forty sentences. Some of them 
are true and some are false. If the sentence 
was true they underlined the word “true.” If the 
sentence was false, they underlined the word 
“ false.” 

The United States exports large 
quantities of raw cotton to Eng- 


land —true false 
The United States imports much 

linen from Ireland. —true false 
Great Britain supplies the United 

States with wheat. —true false 
The moist climate of western 

England aids cotton manufac- 

turing. —true false 
Norway supplies Great Britain 

with timber for shipbuilding. —-true false 
The tundra is the great grain 

region of Russia. -—true false 
Russia is the most progressive 

European country. —true false 
Russia furnishes Argentina with 

modern agricultural tools and 

machines. —true false 
Portugal exports cork to the United 

States. —true false 
Marseilles imports raw silk from 

Italy and the Orient. —true false 
The northern part of France is the 

section especially noted for 

grape raising. —true false 
Southern France has more manu- ad 


factures than any other part of 


her country. —true 
Diamond cutting is one of the prin- 
cipal industries of Holland. —true 
The United States imports flower 
bulbs from Holland. —true 
Germany produces large quantities 
of beet sugar. —true 
Germany raises more wheat than 
rye. —true 
Olive cil is one of Italy’s chief 
exports to the United States. —true 
The Po Valley is the great food- 
producing region of Italy. —true 
The Mediterranean peninsulas ex- 
port more fruits than  bread- 
stuffs. —true 
China is a great commercial nation 
because of the customs of her 
people. —true 
Persia has no market in the United 
States for any of her goods. —true 
The monsoons greatly influence 
agriculture in India. —true 
China imports much tea from 
Ceylon. —true 
Japan’s limited area and dense 


population are causing her to 
become a manufacturing nation.—true 
Africa has more miles of railway 


than the United States. —true 
Kimberley supplies most of the 

diamonds used in the United 

States. —true 


The Assuan Dam has decreased 

the products of the Nile Valley.—true 
More gold is mined in the Trans- 

vaai than in the United States.—true 


Australia| imports wool from 
Argentina. —true 

Germany depends on Australia for 
woolen goods. —true 

Manufacturing is the greatest in- 
dustry in Argentina. —true 


Brazil produces more coffee than 
any other country in the world.—true 
Nitrate of soda is found in north- 


ern Chile. —true 
Canada markets the most of her 
wheat in the United States. —true 


The Newfoundland Banks are 
great salmon fishing grounds. —true 
Alaska furnishes all the furs used 
in che United States. —-true 
Most of the islands in the Pacific 
Ocean coaling stations 
owned by the United States. —true 
Goods are carried more cheaply by 
water than by land. —true 
Manufacturing is best developed 
where coal and iron are obtained 
easily. -—true 
The opening of the Panama Canal 
has not changed the great trade 
routes of the world. —-true 
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THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


[Springfield (Mass.) Republican.] 


When a feliow is just a dozen years old you 
would hardly expect him to know whether he’s 
zoing to be a butcher, a baker or an electrical 
engineer when he grows up, would you? When 
the twelve-year-old is a Junior High school 
pupil he is asked just this question. Mothers 
and fathers who have brought their children up 
with a view to being the President of the United 
States would be astounded to find how many 
trades and professions their eleven or twelve- 
year-old is ready to consider when he enters 
the Junior High school. 

Mother may want her boy to be a minister. 
Dad may want him to follow in his footsteps 
and be a plumber or a college professor. There 
may be considerable good-natured wrangling 
abcut it at breakfast, dinner, and supper. Then, 
one day the Junior High school son declares 
that he has chosen to be a civil engineer. 
Mother wanted him to go to Wesleyan and 
Dad wanted him to go to Dartmouth. But the 
Junior Highster decides to go to Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. Mother and Dad are 
both surprised, but not disappointed, for the boy 
seems to know what he is talking about. In 
school he has studied all manner of trades and 
professions. He has also studied all the great 
eastern colleges. He knows what degrees are 
offered at the college he has chosen. He knows 
what is required for admission and what it will 
cost him to live on campus for four years. He 
has also surveyed the courses of study and 
knows just what to select to prepare him for 
his civil engineering. On the other hand, per- 
haps, the Junior High pupil decides that he will 
not go to college. Through a study of them 
he finds that Dad’s pocket-book is not fat 
enough, or that he does not want to spend four 
more years in academic training. 

Into a school building is crowded a whole 
community of activity. There is a suite of 
rooms where eleven, twelve and thirteen-year- 
old girls are actually keeping house and prepar- 
ing real mea!s. There is a woodwork shop 
where boys are making tables and bookcases. 
There is a print shop where boys are publish- 
ing the school paper and all kinds of incidental 
literature. There is an arts and crafts depart- 
ment where girls make their own dresses, learn 
how to hang curtains and in fact how to deco- 
rate and care for the entire interior of a home. 
There are art studies where the child with ex- 
ceptional ability at sketching is given every 
opportunity. 

There are spacious science and Nature study 
laboratories. The walls are lined with high 
glass cupboards with enough botties labelled 
sodium silicate or hydrochloric acid to bafile 
any ordinary !ayman, and an array of test tubes 
and chemical apparatus to make one feel as 
though he knew nothing at all. There are long 


“study halls” where the Junior High student 
spends one or two periods of his school day to 
prepare lis history lesson or his algebra for the 
following day. The teacher in the study hall is 
but a monitor. The student is left to his own 
resources, to plan his studies as he desires. In 
the basement there is a huge gymnasium with 
shower baths, individual dressing rooms, big 
leather horses, swinging rings and_ shinny 
ropes. 

The old standard studies of the original gram- 
mar school are not neglected in this wide new 
course of study. The technicalities of English. 
written and oral, are the basis of the detailed 
English course of the Junior High school years. 
Arithmetic, writing, history and geography 
are still studies bringing to the fore those prin- 
ciples and practical problems that the Junior 
High pupil’s mother and father were taught in 
the little red schoolhouse. But the efficiency 
with which they are handled gives much time 
for correlating them with actual living, with 
actuai national and world-wide questions. 

More important than these fundamentals, 
however, are a crowding universe of practicali- 
ties to which they must be applied. The rudi- 
ments of arithmetic become a means to the 
valuation of property and personal insurance, 
to holding savings bank accounts, to taking 
care of household expenses, and to carrying on 
limitless trade and commerce through mediums 
of exchange. The pupil knows how Dad could 
buy a house with only cash enough to cover a 
third of its valuation, and why mother can buy 
the household groceries on a checking account. 
He knows why banks pay interest, and why a 
budget will keep the family out of debt. 

The principles of simple grammar and Eng- 
lish evolve into a comprehensive study of the 
style and literature of the greatest masters of 
the written word. The Junior High pupil 
begins to appreciate Shakespeare, to discrimi- 
inate between dime novels and literature. Above 


all, he begins to read with a serious compre- 


hension. In reading class he is asked to read 
a page and then recite what he has read. In 
this way, he learns to concentrate and remem- 
ber what he is reading. 

After an introduction to the Nature study 
course of the Junior High school grades, the 
physical world of land and sea, the sky and 
the elements take on a new meaning. The 
valleys become basins hollowed out by the pass- 
ing of a glacier or sucked out by the receding 
waters of ancient seas that were before man 
or beast. The mountains that were just mounds 
of dirt, rock and trees become strata of 
minerals, of loam, of clay and of rock. 

Through Junior High school Nature study, 
the twelve-year-old learns how dependent man 
is upon the forests. He learns that the vast 
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wooded areas preserve the springs, retain the 
rainfall, give needed shade, the lumber and fuel 
for homes, and wood for paper pulp. He is im- 
pressed with the need of protecting the forests 
irom fires, insect pests and fungus diseases, and 
with the need for reforestation. That is a little 
part of what the Junior High student learns in 
the pleasant Nature study laboratory with its 
cupboard of stuffed specimens of birds, speci- 
mens of minerals, its windows bordered with 
green plants, lichens and ferns, and its big 
colored maps of earth formation. 

In the science laboratory sti!l other wonders 
are revealed. With a Bunsen burner all his 
own, the pupil goes about learning why solids 
and liquids contract and expand when heat and 
cold are applied. He knows that this is the 
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reason the trolley tracks are not joined tightly 
together. He knows what will happen if he 
corks a bottle and then heats it. He knows 
what to do when a stopper sticks in a bottle 
because he has tried it out at the long black 
tables of the science laboratory. Last year 
when his grandfather's barn of hay got on fire 
he did not know why. Now that he is a junior 
high he knows that it was caused by spontane- 
cus combustion. And because he knows about 
this, he picks up father’s oily overalls from the 
garage floor for fear that they may be left there 
too long and cause another fire. If his clothes 
should catch in the flame of his burner he would 
know immediately how to smother them. 

It is an all-round world that opens in the 
Junior High. 


OLD-TIME SCHOOLS 


The Hartford, Connecticut, Daily Times has 
been running a series of articles on “ Old-Time 
West Hartford Schools,” by William H. Hall, 
which are full of important as well as interest- 
ing reminiscences. Such articles should be re- 
printed by the state and supplied to every 
itbrary and to every schoolroom in the state. 
A few of his facts and impressions we gladly 
pass on. 

About 1798 the state of Connecticut sold the 
“Western Lands ” of which the state was pos- 
sessed, and established therewith a state school 
fund. The first important public schools of the 
state were known as “ School Fund Societies.” 
These societies, which had the use of a desig- 
nated portion of the “ Western Lands Fund.” 
were, as a rule, the public schools of the state 
for half a century. In Hartford it was as late 
as 1854 when the State School Fund Society was 
abandoned and public school districts were 
formed. 

The school districts were subject, in a general 
way, to state and town authorities, but in 
lespect to many matters each district was “a 
law unto itself,” and there was a lack of uni- 
formity in respect to terms of school, vacations, 
school accommodations, the condition of school 
property, the employment and compensation of 
teachers. 

All teachers were required to be examined by 
the acting school visitor of the tcwn, as to their 
educational qualifications, but those examina- 
tions were, as a rule, quite general and single 
in character. 

The annual school district meetings were held 
in June, in the schoolhouse, and in the evening. 
Some of the nearby residents would bring in 
candles, lanterns, or kerosene lamps, lighting 
parts of the room. If there was a considerable 


interest in the school, or if there was a proposi- 
tion to build a schoolhouse, or to levy a tax, the 
ineetings were well attended. A contest for the 
position of district conimittee would bring out 
the voters. Sometimes the. successful 
candidate for the position would be a man who 
had some female relative who desired a position 
as teacher of the school. In one Connecticut 
town a man secured the position of district com- 
mittee, appointed his two daughters as teachers, 
and took the position of janitor himself. 

As already stated a proposition to build a new 
schoolhouse would bring out the voters at an 
annual or special meeting. 

In one district some of the people desired a 
new schoolhouse, with inodern accommodations, 
iocated on a new site. The modern accommo- 
dations included two outside doors, one for girls 
and one for boys, a small recitation room on 
one end of the building, a basement and a fur- 
nace. 

The district held eighteen meetings, covering 
a period of ten years, before a vote could be 
secured for the erection of such a building. In 
1852 the schoolhouse of a modern and improved 
type was built. This event marked a departure 
in the community from the old style school- 
house that had prevailed for over a hundred 
years. 

A spirit of local pride was sometimes mani- 
tested in some of the districts in a show of 
authority rather than in movements for im- 
proving the condition of the schools. It was 
this spirit with which the people of the tewn 
Lad to contend from 1874 to 1884 in the cam- 
paign for the consolidation of school districts 
and placing the schools under town manage- 
ment, 


> 


Every man owes something to the upbuilding of the profession to which he belongs. 


—Theodore Roosevelt, 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those who send in Reports and Documents will check notably important and 


progressive movements.] 


SURVEYS OF THE CLEVELAND SCHOOLS 

The Department of Research has planned a 
series ot surveys of the Cleveland schools in 
order to.stimulate the service, to render to the 
public a iust account of its stewardship, and to 
meet the requirements of an official record oi 
the Board’s tax levy, etc. 

The first survey contains the annual report of 
the superintendent, including the Department 
of Instruction only. The report is in the form 
of graphs and tables showing the nationalities 
of the children, the increases in school enroll- 
ment, the housing problem, age grade con- 
ditions, the attainment of the pupils in various 
subjects as shown by the intelligence tests, the 
work of the psychological clinic and school costs 
for the vear. 


INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH AT MELLON INSTI- 
TUTE (University of Pittsburgh) 
' The investigations now being carried om in 
the laboratories of the institute include insecti- 
cides, fertilizers, asbestos, metal ware, vitrified 
tile, ozone, roofing, dentifrice, cleaning, and 
many other subjects of value to the manufactur- 
ing industries. 
SCHOOL BUILDING REQUIREMENTS IN REVERE, 
MASS. 

Revere is a Boston suburban city located on 
the North Shore about six miles from the State 
House, Boston. It is entirely a residential city 
with no manufacturing interests. It is a very 
popular summer resort. the Beach being a part of 
the Metropolitan Park System. The population 
is about 29,000, having increased about 58 per 
cent. in ten years. There is much unimproved 
land which makes it reasonable to expect a rapid 
growth in population. This, together with the 
fact, which the report is too modest to state, 
that the school system and the teaching force 
are among the best in the state, makes it prob- 
able that increases in school facilities will soon 
be a vital need. The rate of growth in schooi 
population for the last ten years is about three 
times as great in Revere as in the Common- 
wealth as a whole. 

The report, therefore, urges the necessity for 
the inauguration of an exhaustive building pro- 
gram on a unit plan to allow for future enlarge- 
ments, and for buildings so located that the 
pupils will not have to walk farther than three- 
fourths of a mile to reach them. 


CARNEGIE COURSES IN METALLURGY FOR 
UNITED STATES OFFICERS 
Carnegie Institute has been selected by the 
United States Navale Academy at Annapolis 
to give advanced courses in metallurgy to its 
graduate officers. The Naval Academy is send- 
ing two ordnance officers for a year’s study in 


advanced metallurgy. F. F. McIntosh, associate 
professor in metallurgy, will supervise the study 
of the officers. Lieutenants Gilbert C. Hoover 
and John H. Keefe have been assigned to take 
the work this year. 
RECONSTRUCTION OF THE BOSTON NORMAL 
SCHOOL 

Superintendent Jeremiah E. Burke, of Boston, 
announces that when the college courses become 
well established in the Normal School, the school 
committee expects to organize Saturday morn- 
ing courses and summer courses free to the 
teachers of the city who are seeking professional 
improvement. 

Teachers taking these courses will receive col- 
lege credit therefor, and thus in time, if they so 
desire, may secure a college degree, or having 
obtained one degree, by continued study, they 
may win a higher one. Thus the normal school 
will become a veritable educational centre for 
the city. From it will radiate an inspiration that 
will influence the great majority of teachers and 
affect with enduring beneficence the entire 
school system. 

MASSACHUSETTS TEACHER LEADS’- THE 
COUNTRY (Director Frank W. Wright) 

Eighty-iive per cent. of the teachers in the 
public schools of Massachusetts are graduates 
either of normal school or college or both, said 
Frank W. Wright, of the State Department of 
Education, speaking before the Massachusetts 
Schoolmasters Club at the quarterly dinner. Mr. 
Wright declared that Massachusetts leads the 
country in the standard of teachers. The average 
teacher in the state, he claims, has had two 
years’ training in addition to a high school 
course. 

NON-PROMOTIONS IN THE CLEVELAND 

SCHOOLS 

Non-promotions have decreased materially in 
the elementary schools during the past few 
years. With ten thousand more enrolled in 
June, 1921, non-promotions were actually 
fewer than in the corresponding semester of 
1915. January, 1921 non-promotions were nearly 

2,300 fewer than thuse of January, 1915. 

Failures in every grade probably can be re- 
duced very materially through the introduction 
of a system of grouping on the basis of ability. 
in the opinion of Superintendent R. G. Jones, 
Not all are capable of the same rate of learning, 
The kind and amount of work expected of each 
group should be in accord with the capabilities 
of the pupils of the group. Different courses of 
study need to be prepared for each group. 

This last is a new note in education and follows 
logically the grouping of children by scientific 
mezsurements, 
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cars, and automobiles. 


and iron are the bases of modern industry. They 
enter into every girder and beam of a skyscraper, 
into every plate and rivet of an ocean liner, into every 
piece of whirring machinery, into our railroads, street- 
Coal cooks our food and lights 
our houses, keeps us warm and weaves our clothing. 
Indeed, the greatest industrial advance that man has 
made from his primitive condition has been through the 
use of coal to make iron his slave. A nation’s coal supply 
measures today that nation’s chance for success in the 
international struggle for industrial supremacy. Nation 
have gone to war, in fact, for the purpose of obtaining the 
coal mines of their rivals. 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


HE last decade is as replete with man’s 
achievement as any preceding cen- 
tury, and the effects of the World War are 
so profoundly far-reaching that reference 
books published five or six years ago are 
of little use in schools of today. 


Compton’s is America’s Newest Ency- 
clopedia. Every word has been written 
and every map has been made within the 
past three years. But new in a far deeper 
respect is this encyclopedia. It is unpre- 
cedented in style, spirit and make-up. 


Motivation, wherever practicable, runs 
throughout the entire work. Visual edu- 
cation, a phrase that has been discussed 
for ten years, has become a usable reality. 
Every article in the encyclopedia has been 
shaped and written upon the Psychological 
Law of Interest. 


96-Page Illustrated Book FREE 


Gentlemen :— 


yuu CLIP THE COUPON AND MAIL TODA Yous; 


F. E. COMPTON & CO. 
58 E. Washingten St., Chicago, II. 


Please send me FREE OF ALL CHARGE, your 
booklet of Problem-Projects and your 96-page book 
of sample pages from Compton's Pictured Encyclo- 
pedia. I understand that I may keep these books and 
that this request does not obligate me in any way. 


Fnriches Education————_ 


Write for our free book of sample pages 


_ and notice how guiding motives for study 


are made clear in every important article. 
(The motivated introductory paragraph 
which prefaces the article on coal is re- 
produced above.) Notice how facts are 
correlated to bring out their significance 
and how subjects are interrelated as they 
are in schools today. 


Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia is not 
a mere book of interesting facts. It is a 
book of life, and the sample pages will 
illustrate to you how, as a supplementary 
text, it contributes to all possible objec- 
tives of education. 


With the book of sample pages we will 
send a 
Booklet of Problem-Projects, FREE, 


as completely worked out by practical 
educators. 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


GRADUATES OF AN UNDERGRADUATE VOCA- . 


TIONAL COLLEGE. 
[By a member of the Faculty, Boston University.] 


Down the years comes the question of Herbert Spencer, 
“What knowledge is of the most worth?” Today the 
answer differs with the individual, but it must of neces- 
‘sity be the knowledge which can be most easily wrought 
into the fabric of life, knowledge which not only fits the 
individual for professional success, but knowledge which 
also fits him for the art of living. 

Recently it has been said that “College education is now 
aimed to qualify the student, not to give him quality.” 
‘The criticism forces us to pause, to think, particularly if 
we are associated with a college faculty which is striving 
earnestly, sincerely, to fit students for the great work-a- 
«day world. Much do we seek to qualify the student. Do 
we at the same time fail to enrich his life? Does the 
criticism apply to the College of Secretarial Science of 
Boston University, a college in which young women are 
prepared for the business. world or to becomie—what is to 
me, at this moment, of greater importance—worthy teach- 
‘ers of American youth in those branches which are some- 
times called “commercial.” 

From the catalogue of 1922-23 the following is taken :— 

“The vocational programs offerefl by the college are 
‘based upon a firm foundation of cultural studies.” In 
the outline of courses is the following :— 

“A four-year program for those who wish to become 
instructors in high schools or colleges. The completion 
-of the required work entitles the candidate to a degree 
of B. S. S. and a teacher’s diploma which is granted 
jointly by the College of Secretarial Science and the 
School of Education.” 

Not only do our students study the various branches 
handled in the commercial departments of the modern 
‘high schools, and the methods in teaching these subjects, 
but they go, perhaps, far afield into the realm of the 
humanities. Freely have they received and freely are 
they prepared to give. No, the College of Secretarial 
Science means not to merit the criticism that a “college 
education is aimed to qualify the student, not to give him 
quality.” 

In “Education for Democracy” Professor Sharp writes: 
“Our education as a people is that of the secondary school. 
In them more than in any other American institution, 
more than in all other American institutions, are the 
issues of an enlightened national life. 

Could a young woman today go forth to a. higher call- 


‘ing than to the calling of teaching? Older colleges of 


Boston University have long sent forth men and women 


‘to teach, and there is probably not a college preparatory 


‘department in a high school of any size in this Common- 
wealth that has not numbered among its instructors Bos- 
‘ton University graduates. 

This spring this younger college of a“ Witenes will 


‘send forth young women to teach. We have faith in 


their technical and teaching ability; we believe in their 
‘ideals, and we know that they will be found worthy. 
Educators, will you not welcome these young women 
to the profession which must have the best, to depart- 
ments which are slowly earning appreciation and respect ? 
Remember these graduates turn to teaching not because 
all other fields are closed to them, but because they truly 


desire to thus serve. 


[The office of the College of Secretarial Science is lo- 


‘cated at 27 Garrison street, Boston. T. Lawrence Davis 
‘is the dean.] 


Teaching is not the application of a method, but as 
‘Quintilian reminds us, it is a constant adaptation to the 


problem momentarily in hand. It is the very re- 
verse of anything and everything mechanical. It therefore 
does not submit to the definite formulation of a method 
capable of general application. The two essentials of the 
teacher are a knowledge of his subject and skill in mo- 
mentary adaptation. Accordingly, when I note the prodigi- 
ous emphasis placed on “method” in preparation for the 
profession of teaching, I feel warranted in saying that 
such emphasis is of doubtful wisdom, since it involves the 
assumption that knowledge is of less account than method, 
that method either necessarily carries with it capacity for 
the skilful adaptation requisite in teaching, or is even su- 
perior to it—Professor Bennett, in Classical Journal. 
A NOTABLE WINNING. 

Karl G. Pearson, seventeen-year-old student in Eastern 
High School, Washington, D. C., won the Harvey S. 
Firestone Four Years’ University Scholarship offered in 


- connection with the 1922 National Good Roads Essay eon- 
, test, according to announcement ‘from: the offices of the 
‘Highway Education Board. Pearson is'a native of 


Lindsborg, Kansas. 

His essay entitled “How Good Roads Are Developing 
My Community” was chosen as the best of approximately 
250,000 papers submitted in a contest conducted with the 
co-operation of extension divisions of state universities 
and state departments of public instruction. The scholar- 
ship, given annually by H. S. Firestone, Akron, Ohio, for 
the best essay on a subject pertaining to good roads, pro- 
vides tuition and all reasonable expenses during four years 
at college, and is the greatest single educational award 
offered in the United States. It is valued at not less than 
$4,000. A distinguished editor has referred to the 
winning of this scholarship as “one of the best prizes 
life can offer.” 

Pearson’s essay was chosen by a process of elimination, 
the three best from each high school in the United States 
and territorial possessions being submitted to the respec- 
tive state organizations conducting the contest in co-oper- 
ation with the Highway Education Board. These _insti- 
tutions chose the best essays from their respective com- 
monwealths, awarded state prizes of their own, and sub- 
mitted the best essay from each state to the Board in 
Washington. Dr. John J. Tigert, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, and chairman of the Board, named 
three national judges to review the state manuscripts, and 
to award the scholarship. The national judges were: 
Hon. Henry C. Wallace, secretary of Agriculture; 
George Horace Lorimer, editor of the Saturday Evening 
Post, and Dr. John Grier Hibben, president of Princeton 
University. 

THE SCHOOL NURSE. 

The school nurse functions in two fields, the school 
and the home. Her duties in the former may be outlined 
briefly as follows: to assist the doctor in the routine 
health examinations of pupils; to make routine classroom 
inspections in order to detect communicable diseases and 
to make such other inspections as may be necessary; to 
assist in the monthly weighing and measuring of pupils; 
to assist the teacher in the instruction of pupils in vari- 
ous details of hygiene, through talks, demonstrations and 
drills, that this teaching may bring about concrete results 
in the establishment of right health habits; to act as ad- 
visor in matters pertaining to the health of members of 
the teaching profession; to work for the establishment of 
clinical facilities for corrective work if no such facilities 
exist in the community; to keep complete and accurat2 
records of the physical and health conditions of all pupils ; 
to be instrumental in improving sanitary conditions of 
school buildings and grounds; to encourage individual 
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health conferences with pupils; and to encourage parent | 


consultations at the school. In the home her function ‘is 
to explain to parents the significance of physical defects 
and the necessity for having such defects corrected; to 
make adjustment for needed treatment; to visit the 
homes of pupils who are reported absent because of ill- 
ness and to urge that such pupils receive proper medical 
care; to see that health teaching in the school is carried 
over into the home, to urge parents to be present at school 
at the time of health examinations; to take children to 
dispensary or other institution for treatment whenever 
the parents are unable to do so, the nurse having previ- 
ously obtained in writing a request to that effect signed 
by the parent; to make every effort to appear on pro- 


grams of teachers institutes, parent-teachers associations - 


and meetings of other organizations interested in child 
welfare.—Pennsylvania School Journal. 


—o——_ 

Governor William F. Sweet, of Colorado, is 
sure to be an educational governor fully as 
intelligently and generously as any Republican 
whe has held that office. 

NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL. 

Two million people are seriously injured in accidents in 
the United States each year; of these seventy-five thou- 
sand are killed; of the killed fifteen thousand are chil- 
dren of school age. 

Why does this waste of life and limb go unchecked 
when most of these accidents can be prevented? 

It is because we have not yet learned to think in terms 
of safety. We think in terms of efficiency —we think in 
terms of conservation of material resources. But we 
must be taught to think in terms of the conservation of 
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that still more precious possession, a sound body. It is 
you, the. educators of the country, who can accomplish 
what no other group can do in directing thought and pub- 
lic opinion into these channels. F 

Safety teaching does not mean, however, the introduction 
of a new subject into an already crowded curriculum. A 
plan, tested and found successful, makes accident preven- 
tion an integral part of English, arithmetic, geography, 
civics, the school organization, etc. At the same time the 
dramatic element in the accident prevention motive stimu- 
lates interest in every branch of study into which it is 
introduced. 

The results of this system are already apparent in the 
accident death rate of cities which have introduced it into 
the schools. St. Louis reduced the number of accidental 
deaths of school children from 50 in 1917 to 20 in 1920; 
Detroit cut its death rate in half and similar results have 
followed safety teaching in other cities. 

Two distinctly progressive steps have been taken this 
year in this field. The first is the creation of a special 
department of the education section of the National Safety 
Council. This department will help any school wishing 
assistance in establishing or developing safety instruction. 
If a speaker is desired to explain the system to a group 
of teachers, in every case possible we will supply such a 
speaker. We can keep you in touch with the most pro- 
gressive methods used in this work. The department also 
acts as a clearing-house for the exchange of ideas and 
material such as children’s essays, speeches, plays, posters, 
accident statistics fcr arithmetic examples, etc., which 
illustrate how safety is actually being taught. 

Extension courses by universities are as firmly 
established as any course on the campus. 


Branches Everywhere 


Our New Model, the 
Quiet Remington, No. 


is the most satisfactory typewriter for school use 


The quiet feature is as important in the school- 
room as it is in the business office—a most efficient 
help both to the teacher and the student. 

- The new Remington No. 12 has other decisive 
advantages. It is in every respect the complete 
typewriter for instruction purposes—with every 
Remington merit, every Remington improvement, 
every up-to-the-minute feature—plus the quiet action 
that the teacher and the student have always wanted. 


It speaks only in a whisper but will be heard around the world 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
374 Broadway, New York 


A good typewriter deserves a 
good ribbon. Use the Paragon 
Ribbon—made and sold by us. 
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BOOK TABLE 


INFORMAL ORAL COMPOSITION.. By George 


Pickett Wilson, University of Wisconsin. Boston: The | 


Palmer Company. 

We heard a professor of English in a college tell of his 
success in approaching written composition by way of 
oral composition and many authors have magnified more 
or less the difference between informal oral grammar and 
written grammar, but we have seen no book that based 
early written composition upon informal oral composition 
prior to this book of Professor George Pickett Wilson of 
the University of Wisconsin. The book is the outgrowth 
of his experience ten years ago with a class with which 
he had struggled unsuccessfully for four months in an 
attempt to improve their English. More by hit than any 
good wit he had the students approach the subject through 
the more common, practical means of expression. They 
were asked to tell the plots of stories, novels, moving pic- 
tures; to give the substance of magazine articles dealing 
with subjects they were interested in; to explain how to 
select seed corn, how to dip cattle, how to weld iron, and 


-so on. All the while there was an attempt to interrelate 


and interwork oral and written speech. When they dis- 
covered their rapid improvement in oral expression they 
took an interest in written work. 

In this book Professor Wilson displays remarkable 
skill in revealing clearly and effectively the way he did 
this work ten years ago plus the way he has perfected 
his art by ten years of demonstration. It is a book to 
challenge the attention of all teachers of English. 


EDUCATION IN A DEMOCRACY. _ By Dallas Lore 
Sharp of Boston University. Boston, New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Cloth. 

This book contains the articles by Dr. Sharp in The 
Atlantic Monthly on the Public Schools. They are con- 
siderably lengthened and his argument strengthened for 
this volume. The spirit of his appeal for public school 
education is highly praiseworthy, but there is a vigorous 
dissent from his presentation of the case of the public 
school. We are not at all sure that it is wise to take 
such an extreme view at this time. 


MODERN PHYSIOLOGY, HYGIENE AND 
HEALTH. Second Book. Good Neighbors, A Study 
in Vocational and Community Hygiene. By Mary S. 
Haviland, research secretary of the National Child Wel- 
fare Association, Inc. Illustrated. Lippincott’s School 
Text Series. Edited by William F. Russell, Ph. D. 
Philadelphia and Chicago: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
Community Hygiene is attracting much attention. Every 

first class store devoted to women shoppers is provided 

with every convenience for their comfort in health, and 
for their care in case of illness. 

A good sample is the Filene Store of Boston, of which 
we have occasion to know. Every forenoon a skilful 
physician comes to the store ready to give attention to any 
employees who may think medical attention desirable. On 
November 28 a woman shopping there was taken sud- 
denly ill. She was helped to the women’s rest room, where 
she collapsed. Her physician in Cambridge was tele- 
phoned for. A hospital was necessary. An elevator was 
set apart for her removal, a wheel chair took her to the 
elevator, and the wheel chair took her to the ambulance. 
There were men and women to do as the physician desired 
at every turn. 

It is the best advertisement a first class store can have 
to let it be known that it provides ample health care for 
both employees and customers. 


What is profitable for a store is even more profitable 
for a community, large or small. 

No store thinks of the expense. It knows that every- 
thing it can do for the health of those who are in the 
establishment is money well expended. No wise munici- 
pality questions the expense—if money is honestly ex- 
pended—in providing abundance of pure water, for sani- 
tation, for hospitals, for physical care of all who need 
attention. 

The Filene Company knows that the cost of such atten- 
tion as they gave the woman customer on November 28 is 
an investment beyond estimate. It brings the best class of 
customers and makes them feel at ease while there. More 
come to buy and they buy more when they come. 

It is the same with a municipality. A reputation for 
health and for care of those in ill health keeps the best 
taxpayers, brings the best taxpayers and makes better 
taxpayers of the citizens. 


NEW MATHEMATICAL PASTIMES. By Major P. 
A. MacMahon, R. A., D. Sc. SC. D., LL. D., F.R.S., 
St. John’s College. Cambridge (England). New York: 
The Macmillan Company, agents for the Cambridge 
University Press. Cloth. 116 pp. 

Your real mathematician makes mathematics his play 
as well as his work. It is evident that Dr. MacMahon is 
one who lives in his chosen field as well as works in it. 
This book is the result of many years of experiment and 
thought devoted to the development of “Permutations and 
Combinations.” It contains many hundreds of sets of 
pieces, of elementary geometrical shapes based on these 
ideas, intended to serve as an introduction to “a pleasant 
by-path of mathematics which has almost escaped the at- 
tention of writers upon mathematical recreations and 
amusements.” Part I deals with sets of pieces of exactly 
the same size and shape, but differently colored, numbered, 
or otherwise distinguished. Part II deals with sets hav- 
ing the same colors, but differently shaped. Part III 
shows the application of the principles previously illus- 
trated to the designing of repeating patterns for deco-- 
rative work; for example, as in the patterns used by- 
Moorish and Arab architects in such buildings as the 
Alhambra, the patterns of parquetry, wallpapers, woven: 
fabrics, etc. The book is fully illustrated with designs 
and plates, and a bibliography is appended. 


— 


FOUR AND TWENTY MINDS. By Giovanni Papini.. 
Translated from the Italian by Ernest H. Wilkins, 
University of Chicago. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company. Cloth. 350 pp. 

Papini is not only Italy’s most famous present-day’ 
writer, but one of the most readable of all present-day’ 
writers. He has a science of biography, an art of presen- 
tation, and a literary style all his own. For example, in a 
remarkably racy appreciation of Kwang-Tze he character- 
izes China so as to make it as vivid as a lightning flash. 
For instance: “The Tang poems are like the dust on a. 
butterfly’s wing, and those which have most lyric beauty 
are still untranslated. . . . Taoism in its most constant 
aspect is then a sort of Rousseauism extended from the 
human creature to the entire field of existence. . . . It 
is with life as with implements. ‘A good cook changes his 
knife every year, an ordinary cook changes it every month. 
Now my knife has been in use for nineteen years and 
yet its edge is as sharp as if it had newly come from the 
whetstone. . . . ‘There is nothing more gentle than 
water, yet nothing so overwhelms.’ . . . Greed and feroc- 
ity have been magnified and armed by science; the humam 
beast is unchanged.” 
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GLOBES 


With Stationary 
Meridian 


With Stationary With Movable 
Meridian & Horizon Meridian & Horizon 


WHY GLOBES? 


No elementary school should be without its neces- 
sary equipment of Globes. Every room in which 
geography is taught should be equipped with a Globe, 
constantly displayed. In that way young people 
will form partly unconsciously and partly con- 
sciously, correct ideas as to the shape of the earth, 
the comparative size of continents and water bodies, 
the position of the continents relative to each other, 
to oceans, the equator, and poles. All of these 
simple lessons have an important bearing on those 
later lessons which come in the higher grades, e. g., 
temperature, rainfall, vegetation, population den- 
sity, etc. 

Much work in geography and history must later 
be done with flat maps in which exactness is im- 
possible because it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
picture clearly a spherical surface on a flat surface, 
but if a child has learned its fundamental lessons 
from the Globe the intelligent interpretation of flat 
maps follows naturally. The use of Globes in 
schools and homes should be encouraged by teach- 
ers and other school officials. 

Chicago, St. Paul, Rochester and many other cities 
use these globes. 


For further particulars write 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 
Scientific School Map Makers 


5235-5257 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago 
Have you seen our new Catalog, JE3-1-23 ? 


Physicians Know 


that it is both refreshing and invigora- 
ting to sip a glass of cool water contain- 
ing a teaspoonful of i 


Horsford’ 
Acid Phosphate 


A pleasant, efficacious tonic for the brain, the 
nerve cells and the digestive system. Non- 
alcoholic, it invigorates without undue stimula- 
tion—readily assimilated and quickly beneficial 
in all ordinary conditions. 


Sold by Druggists 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


NEW HORACE MANN READERS 


New Primer New First Reader 


New material in story form. Teacher’s Editions 
give detailed directions for the teaching of each 
day’s lesson. “It would be hard,” says the American 
School Board Journal, “to find two children’s text- 
books more delightful, more natural, more direct. 
The stories and rhymes are not only well chosen, 
but handsomely illustrated.” 


The 
ALEXANDER-DEWEY ARITHMETIC 


Socialized recitations, often dramatized, stimulate 
the pupil to self-activity. Most of the lessons can 
be worked out by the pupil alone. Hundreds of 
problems of contemporary interest. Practical short 
methods are taught. Reviews and oral lessons are 
frequent. Two, three, and six book series. 


WOODBURN & MORAN’S HISTORIES 


The Makers*of America 
A New Biographical History—5th Grade 
Introduction to American History 
America’s European Beginnings—6th Grade 
Elementary American History and Government 
Revised to date—7th and &th Grades 
These books make a personal and dramatic appeal. 


Authentic, impartial, _and inspiring. Beautifully 
illustrated. Many pupils’ and teachers’ aids. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers 
New York: 55 Fifth Avenue - Chicago: 2457 Prairie Avenue 
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Papini is at his best in his characterization of Maeter- 
linck, whose specialty in the field of contemporary litera- 
ture is the “manipulation of mystery for the use of deli- 
eate souls. He stirs up little anguishes, he plays with 
quivers and shivers, he prepares dark recesses that he may 
walk through them with a lantern in his hand and his 
finger on his lips. He invents terrible _problems—and 
solves them with amiability. He is a sort of austere Puck, 
a Puritan clown, a religious gnome.” 


THE BROOM FAIRIES AND OTHER STORIES. By 
Ethel M. Gate. [Illustrations by Maud and Miska 
Petersham. 

THE FORTUNATE DAYS. By Ethel May Gate, with 
Illustrations by Vianna Knowlton. 

Boston, New York, Chicago: Silver, Burdett and Com- 

pany. Cloth. 

We took occasion recently to refer to the need of Ameri- 
can skill in the creating of fairy tales, and it looks very 
much as though Ethel May Gate has the magic wand that 
will produce fairy tales that will interest little people, an 
art now greatly needed. Of course the final test will be the 
children, and we are assured that “The Broom Fairies” and 
“The Fortunate Days” have been adequately tried out with 
children. 

As we have said on another occasion the chief reason 
why we have not had bewitching fairy tales has been the 
fact that adults have presumed to criticise them from the 
standpoint of adults. If they would please adults they 
would not be fairy stories at all. 

It will mean much to American education if we can have 
real fairy tales that will fascinate our boys and girls. 


PEREZ ESCRICH: FORTUNA. Edited by E.C. Hills, 
professor of Spanish, University of California, and 
Louise Reinhardt, instructor in Modern Languages, 
Colorado Springs High School. New York: D. C. 
Heath and Company. Cloth. &7 pp. 

The names of Dr. Hills and Mrs. Reinhardt are all 
that is needed to guarantee the usefulness and attractive- 
ness of this new edition of the ever-popular “Fortuna” 
for high school classes in Spanish. The story was in- 
cluded in the edition of “Zaragueta” by the same editors, 
and is now published in a separate edition, absolutely dis- 
tinct as to exercises, vocabulary, etc. The story is agree- 
ably illustrated, and the editors have provided direct- 
method exercises, notes, and vocabulary. The volume 
appears in the new Heath dress for Spanish texts, a 
cover that is not only more artistic than the old style 
cover, but-in addition lacks the disadvantage of the bright 
red dye which once was inseparably connected with the 
hands of Spanish students. 


WHEN WINTER COMES TO MAIN STREET. By 
Grant Overton. Cloth. With portraits. New York: 
George H. Doran Company. 

It is enough to say that nowhere else can one find such 
fascinating bits of description from real life of such real 
people as in Grant Overton’s “When Winter Comes to 
Main Street.” He writes only what he knows and thinks 
of half-a-hundred of the clever writers of today, men and 
women who have helped to make the George H. Doran 
Company famous or who have been made famous by the 
George H. Doran Company. 

The idea of such a book was the vista of Mr. Doran, 
and the brilliant vision was the work of Mr. Overton. 
In no other way could such a compelling book be written. 
The author had no fear of a dimmer on his picture or a 
muffler on his adjectives. The more venturesome biogra- 
phies are those of Mary Roberts Rinehart, Irvin S. Cobb, 
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Arnold Bennet, Hugh Walpole, and Robert W. Chambers, 
while there are intimate glimpses of all the notably suc- 
cessful authors of the George H. Doran ‘Company. 

Mrs. Rinehart’s first check was for twenty-five dollars. 
The first year devoted exclusively to writing brought her 
$1,200. In twelve years her income rose to $50,000 a year. 
The book is full of intensely interesting facts such as 
one gets in no other way. 


THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF EDGAR 
ALLAN POE. Edited by James A. Harrison and R. 
A. Stewart. With Introduction by Charles W. Kent. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 

There is cause for genuine satisfaction that “The Com- 
pete Poetical Works of Edgar Allan Poe” is edited at the 
University of Virginia, for to this university’s recent study 
of the detail of Poe’s life is due the revision of public 
estimate of the life of this masterful genius whose poems 
have been and still are more read and appreciated in Great 
Britain than are the poems of any other American, unless 
it be those of Henry W. Longfellow, whose life was more 
disturbed by Poe’s persistent caricatures and vicious criti- 
cism than anything in his life. 

For Poe and Longfellow to be the American favorites in 
England and Scotland is interesting to say the least. 

While the twenty-five pages of biographic Introduction 
by Professor Charles W. Kent of the University of Vir- 
ginia deal primarily with the relation of Poe's life to his 
verse there is running all through the biographical sketch 
much that gives a better view of the life and spirit of Poe 
than that which has been generally accepted. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Children’s Voices and Voices of Joy.” 
Schlicter. Boston: Richard G. Badger. 
_ “Textbook Selections.” By R. H. Franzen and F. B. 
Knight and Ernest Horn.—‘“Brief Introductory’ Psy- 
choiogy tor Teachers.” By Edward K. Strong, Jr.—‘"tne 
Output of Professional Schools for Teachers.” By 
Charles E. Benson. Baltimore, Md.: Warwick and York. 

“The New Hudson Shakespeare.” Edited and revised 
by Ebenezer Charlton. Price,.56 cents. Boston: Ginn 
and Company. 

“We and Our Government.” By Jeremiah Whipple 
Jenks and Rufus Daniel Smith. New York: America 
Viewpoint Society Department of Boni & Liveright, Inc. 

“Glee and Chorus Book for Male Voices.” By Kari 
Towner and Ernest Hesser. New York, Boston, Chicago: 
Silver, Burdett and Company. 

“The Psychology of Reading and Spelling.” 
thur 1. Gates. New York: Teachers College, 
University. 

“Indian Legends in Verse.” By William C, T. Adams. 
Concord, N. H.: W. B. Ranney Company, 

“Drill Book in Plane Geometry.” By Robert Reming- 
ton Goff. Price, $1.00.—‘Informal Oral Composition.” 
By George Pickett Wilson. Price, 31.00.— ‘Education 
and the Army.” By Captain Elbridge Colby. Price,. 
$1.00. Boston: The Palmer Company. 

“The Technique.’ ty cCuarles Elmer Holley. 
New \ork: The Century Company, 

“Junior Typewriting.” By tiizabeth Starbuck Acams. 
Price, $1.00. New York: Gregg Publishing Company. 

Columbia_ University Contributions to Education 
Series: “A Comparison in Secondary Education jin Eng- 
land and the United States.” By James W, Norman.— 
“Qualities to Success in Teaching.” By Frederic But- 
terfield Knight. “The Improvement of the City Ele- 
mentary Teacher in Service.” By Charles Russell.—‘A 
Historical Survey of Algebraic Methods of Approximat- 
ing the Roots of Numerical High Equations up to the 
Year 1819.” By Martin Andrew Nordgaard.—“The 
Educational Significance of the Early Federal Land 
Ordinances.” By Howard Cromwell Taylor.—“College 
Achievement and Vocational Efficiency.’ By Bessie Lee 
Gambrill. New York City: Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 
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Oculists and Physicians 
used Murine Eye Remedy 


Healthy. Strong, 
many years before it was 


HAVE Beautiful Eyes. 
offered as a Domestic Eye 


Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by our Physicians 
and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Eyes 
that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby’s Eyes 
—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of your 
Druggist—accept no Substitute. and if interested write 
for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE EYE REMEDY 
COMPANY, Chicago, Hi. 
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FREE TEXT BOOKS 


ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD 


Perform their Duty 


EASIER—CHEAPER—BETTER 
If they are Reinforced and Protected by a Strong, Durable, Wearable 


OLDEN BOOK COVER 


Made of the famous Holden Unfinished Leatherette Material 


Samples Free 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 


EDUCATION IN ACTION 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part of 
the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration are 


acceptable as news. 


Tulsa, Oklahoma, E. E. Oberboltzer, 
superintendent, had a notable — suc- 
cess in the presentation, on Education 
Week, of the Pageant of Education— 
America the Land of Vision. 

Work is now well started on the 
administration building for the Den- 
ver public schools. 

suitable corner lot 100x125 
feet has been purchased for the 
site of the new _ building, and 
in December the board of education 
- let the contract for a two and a half 
story building. This will provide 
space for all the administrativ> de- 
partments of the schools. 

It is_expected that the building will 
be ready for occupancy on or before 
August 1 of this year. 

There have been sixty-five kinder- 
gartens established in thirty-six cities 
the past year. 


Joseph J. Reilly, superintendent, 
Ware, Mass., is patriotic to the — 
He has a flag over his office desk, 
every schoolroom in the centre of the 
town and on every schoolhouse in the 
country districts. 


One of the best community obser- 
vances of Education Week was at 
Greenfield, Mass., where the local 
press, the churches, all clubs joined 
the schools in magnifying the week. 

In California last year there were 
800,000 children enrolled in the pub- 
lic schools and 41,532 in private and 
parochial schools. 


The city of Anaheim is building a 
junior high school without issuing a 
special invoice of bonds. This is a 
remarkable feat in these days of long- 
distance finance. The temptation to 
throw our financial burdens upon the 
future is usually irresistible. A high 
school without a bond issue is as rare 
as a white horse—Los Angeles Times. 


Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


For the first time in the West the 
University of Southern Califorma 
wiil grant certificates for work com- 
pleted in group courses in the de- 
partment of university extension, 
making it possible for teachers and 
business people employed during the 
day to take up work in higher edu- 
cation as well as along commercial 
lines, and secure certificates for such 
work complete. University 
credit also is granted for work com- 
pleted in the extension department. 


Four professors in one state col- 
leve have been asked, to resien, or 
they will be -resigned, ‘on the charge 
of manufacturing “Home Brew” in 
their rooms. Apparently the top as 
weil as the bottom is hit by the Eigh- 
teenth Amendment. 

A recent editorial in American 
Education says that the view that 
education should be confined to a se- 
lect few is pernicious, and has no 
place in either the American high 
school or the American college. 
While high standards of scholarship 
should be insisted upon, at the same 
time the high school should find some 
way to remove the cause that makes 
pupils drop out of high school before 
the four-year course is completed. 
There cannot be too many educated 
people in this country, and it is a good 
omen that our high schools are being 
crowded everywhere. It belongs to 
the teachers in our high schools to see 
to it that the type of teaching is such 
as will create intellectual interest in 
even the dullest minds. 


The attorney-general of Oklahoma 
has decided that when children come 
in from another part of the state to 
attend school they must pay fuition 
unless the father, as head of the fam- 
ily, takes up his legal abode in the 
city or town where the children are 
attending school. If, however, stu- 
derts come to a town who are not yet 
twentv-one vears of age, but get a 
job in the town and support them- 


selves entirely by their own labor, 
tuition cannot be collected. 

Teachers Institutes, especially when 
conducted in round-table fashion 
where the teachers can ask questions 
and put forth their own ideas and ex- 
periences, are oiten more _ popular 
with the rank and file of the profes- 
sion than formal conventions, where 
they are “talked at” by educational 
lecturers. 

The Institute conducted by the 
Jackson County, IIl., teachers in No- 
vember included such topics as “Com- 
munity Civics as a Freshman Sub- 
ject,” “The Practical Value of Latin,” 
“The Project Method in General 
Science” and “Moral Values in High 
School.” 


The Intellectual Values of Latin 
(Jackson County, LIL, Institute.) 
In respect .to intellectual values, 

Latin holds a high place. The discip- 
lines of observation, concentration, 
analysis, comparison, inference, judg- 
ment, memory and reason, and the de- 
velopment of clear and precise forms 
of oral and written expression are all 
particularly involved in the study of 
the classics, and to an unusual degree. 
A pupil trained in Latin should de- 
velop orderly, discriminating, and ac- 
curate habits’ of mind, and in conse- 
quence should tend to become a more 
precise, forceful and lucid thinker, 
speaker and writer. 


Courtis tests in arithmetic were 
given twice during the school year 
1921-1922 in Waialua School, Hawaii. 
Miss Minnie Churchill, the principal, 
reports that the teachers found the 
tests of much value and that much 
interest was taken by the pupils in 
their class and individual scores. 


Miss Sarah E. Mathews of the 
Mckinley High School, Honolulu, 
gives a most appreciative account of 
the cordial reception given the Ha- 
Waiian delegates at the N. E. A. meet- 
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s TEACHERS 


AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass.. 120 Beylston St. 
New forx, 2295 Fiftn Ave. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Trust Bid, Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St. 
Memphis, Tenn., 1084 Court Ave. 


Portland, Ore., 409 Journal Bidg. 


Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillaye Bldg. dirmingnam, Ala, 809 Title Bidg, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 


Chicago, Ill., 28 E, Jackson Bivd, Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


MISS T, M. HASTINGS 


MISS E, F. FOSTER 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on over thirty years of successful experience. 


Established 1890. 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS 


‘Edward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


AGENCY 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Established 1885. 


}F seeking that long desired advancement WRITE us TODAY, 


we have especially attractive 


positions waiting. Every 


applicant given our individual attention. 


BEARE TEACHERS AGENCY 


30 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


ing in Boston, in the Hawaii Educa- 
tional Review for October. | Those 
of us who had the pleasure of meet- 
ing the delegates think that it was 
fifty-fifty as far as courtesy and pro- 
fessional spirit was concerned, for 
they were among the most enthusiastic 
and sympathetic of our guests. They 
never for a moment lost sight of 
their avowed purpose in attending 
the meeting—that of securing from 
Congress legislation calling tor fed- 
eral aid for education in Hawaii. 


Superintendent Frank P. Davidson, 
of Buckland, Mass., well says that the 
time is past when teachers can feel 
that they are rendering full return to 
their schools or to the public unless 
they are willing constantly to study 
new school problems by the aid of the 
many splendid books and magazines 
that are now available for the class- 
room teacher. Indeed, with all the 


opportunities now available, it is in- 
excusable for any teacher to fail to 
make steady professional advance- 
ment. To these must be added the 
spiendid opportunities given by the 
summer schools. 

Miss Marguerite Lison, Pierre, S. 
D., state director of rehabilitation, is 
endeavoring to collect statistics re- 
garding accidents resulting from the 
handling of farm machinery. Farmers 
who become permanently injured are 
greatly handicapped, but the majority 
try to continue with farming rather 
than to learn some other work. There 
are many more serious accidents oc- 
curring im rural communities than is 
commonly known. There is a great 
field for safety work. 


The total financial loss from prairie 
fires in South Dakota the past year 
must be quite appalling, but there is 


BME RSON 
CGollege of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. 
It aims to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in ex- 


pression whether as a creative thinker or an 


interpreter. Degrees 


granted. Summer sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON. MASS. 


Dear Mr. Cobb: 


Please send, etc. 


| THE ARLO PLAN 


Lee, Mass., November 21, 1922. 


In one of my schools we have a fourth grade who simply cannot read. 
I want a medicine which will fit their case, and believe that you have 
it in Clematis. I have tried it in Maine, and it has always’ worked. 


Signed, Charles E. Varney, Supt. of Schools. 


Pottsville, Pa. 


We have used Arlo in the fourth grade, and Clematis in the third 
grade, and have found them wonderful books. 
Signed, George H. Weiss, Supt. of Schools. 


Canton, Maine. 


I am thoroughly delighted with Pathways. 
Signed, W. Linwood Chase, Supt of Schools, 


Evidence in any court. 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 
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no definite data regarding these fires. 
In the “Better Rural School Bulletin” 
Superintendent Fred L. Shaw  sug- 
gests that the teachers in communities 
which have suffered from prairie 
fires may motivate the composition 
work by asking the children to write 
on “The Prairie Fire” following a 
definite outline that will bring out the 
salient facts. A prize is offered for 
the best composition in each school. 


William J. Bickett, superintendent, © 


Trenton, N. J., made much of Educa- 
tion Week. He issued a booklet that 
was crisp and attractive. The four 
subjects stressed were: What is a 
School? What Does a School Do? 
— Do Its Work? 
an at Can You Do for 

Schools ? 
Psa first of these is a sample of 


all :— 
What Is a School? 

_A school is a place where boys and 
girls are trained for life. 

_ A place where children leat1—not 
just where teachers teach. 

A place where children acquiie cor- 
rect habits—not just where children 
receive instruction. 

A place where boys and girls are 
happily employed in activities natural 
to them. 

A place where boys and girls have 
an opportunity for natural social 
play. 

A place where boys and girls !earn 
how to think and how to meet life 
situations. 

A_ place where each child's indivi- 
duality is recognized. 

A place where boys and giris ‘earn 
how to adapt themselves to the needs 
= the group, of which they are mem- 

ers. 


Professor D. Walter Morton, 
former dean of the University of 
Oregon School of Commerce, and un- 
til recently in charge of welfare work 
of the J. G. Penney chain stores, has 
received am appointment on__ the 
faculty of the University of Southern 
California College of Commerce in 
Los Angeles. 


Frank Edward Woodruff, professor 
of Greek language and literature in 
Bowdoin College for the past thirty- 
five years, died at his home in Bruns- 
wick, Me., on November 19, at the 
age of sixty-seven. He was elected 
to the Maine legislature this year, 
which speaks eloquently for his com- 
munity influence. 


J. W. Thomas, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Aberdeen, South Dakota, had an 
article in the Journal of Education, 
in the issue of September 21, 
which has attracted as much attention 
as has any article in recent months. 


_ Of Irvin D. Martin, long a teacher 
in Oakland, Calif., Superintendent 
Fred M. Hunter says: “He was a 
loyal, just, far-seeing school leader. 
We mourn his death.” 


WM. B. ITTNER, F. A. 1. A. 


Arehitect and School Specialist 
Board of Education Building 


SAINT LOUIS 
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Towa’s common schools cost 
068,023 last year. The total enroll- 
ment was 543,430 boys and girls. 
The schoolhouses are valued at $78,- 
369,187. There are 25,827 teachers. 


Holy Cross College, Worcester, is 
to have a college chapel every way 
worthy th- institution. It will have 
seating capacity of 1,000. 


President W. A. A. Neilson of Smith 
College, Northampton, Mass.,  ar- 
dently advocates a world conference. 
“For the purpose of outlawing war as 
an institution for settlement of inter- 
national disputes and for the codifica- 
tion of international law, with special 
emphasis-on such laws as promote or 
guarantee justice among _ nations.” 

Somerville, Mes, 4 that had one of 
the first junior high schools in the 
state, is building a new junior high 
school that is to cost $550,000. 


Conference on Educational 
Method 


The National Conference on Edu- 
cational Method will hold its third 
annual meeting in Cleveland Feb- 
ruary 27 and 28, 1923, in connection 
with the meeting of the Department 
of Superintendence. 

The program will be devoted _ pri- 
marily to supervision, including dis- 
cussions of method of interest io 
supervisors. Among the speakers 
and topics are the following: “Re- 
organizing City School Supervision.” 
by Jesse H. Newlon. of Denver; “The 
Relation of the Supervisor to the 
Principal,” by Miss Mabel E. Simp- 
son, Rochester, New York; “The 
New Education: An Effort at Defini- 
tion,” by William H. Kilpatrick of 
Teachers College; “The Application 
of Scientific Method to Supervision,” 
by S. A. Courtis, Detroit, Michigan ; 
“The Direction of Classroom Teach- 
ers in the Use of the Project 
Method,” by Miss Marion G. Clark, 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio; “Education 
in Accident Prevention,” by Dr. E. 
George Payne of New York Univer- 
sity. 

Both meetings of the conference 
will be held in Hotel Olmsted. The 
officers of the National Conference 
on Educational Method are: Miss 
Margaret Noonan, president; W. F. 
Tidyman, vice-president; James F. 
Hosic, secretary -treasurer. 


Meetings to be Held 


FEBRUARY 
National Academy of Visual Instruc- 
tion, Cleveland. 
8-10: Oklahoma State Teachers’ 
Association at Oklahoma City, 


27-28: Third annual meeting of th 
National Conference “ 
tional Method. 


26-March 3: De 
MARCH. 


8-10: South Carolin 
ers’ Association a State Teach- 


29-31: State Association 


of Teachers 
9-13, 19 APRIL. 
23: Music Superviso 
Conference, 
Kentuck E 
Ciation at 
JULY. 


National Ea 
Association, San 


Na- 


Asso- 
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AGENCIES 


AGENCY WORK FOR 1923-24 
begins with the first of the year. 


TEACHERS REGISTER NOW 


for recommendation to early openings for September. 


FREE ENROLLMENT 


and permanent service. 


Prompt response to inquiries. 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 
303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


Our clients are the 
best Schools and Col- 
leges and pay high- 


ALBER TEACHERS’ 


437 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Symes Bldg., Denver, Colo, let, 
Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Wn. 


38TH YEAR 


est salaries. If de- 
serving of promotion, 
they will want you. 
Send for new book- 
“Teaching as a 
Business.” 


MeniGan ... [EACHERS’ AGENCY to College 


and FOREIG 


ls and Families, 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors ame 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good 


to parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 


Union Square. New York. 


Kellogs’s Agency 


wherea teacher may be wanted. address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Unior Sauare. 


recommends teachert and has fitied hun 
dreds of high — positions (oP te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. tab- 
lished 1889. No charge to omuteoaee 
none for registration. if you > a 
teacher forany desirable place or 

New York. 


SGHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


ani 


New York City 
CHARLES W.MULFORD. Prof. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 


FIFTH AVENUE 
Mth 


superior people. We 
regster only reliable 
candidates. Services 
free to school officiale 


Streets 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends college and normal 


graduates, 


70 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK 


specialists, and other teach- 


ers to colleges, putlic and private schools in all parts of the country. 


Advises parents about schools. 


WW. 0. PRATT, Manager 


The Parker 


TEACHERS 
AGENCY 
14 South Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 


Is the one in the country 
to give you real service. 
Nineteen years in the 
work, managed by com- 
petent educators, on the 
jump all the time for the 
teacher. 


WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. 


QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


ALBANY TEACHERS” AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 
\.e receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 
certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


6 Beacon St. 


Leng Di*tance 


We have unusual facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country 


Beston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Telephone Manager. 
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January 25, 1923 


: 


‘Who will pay your doctor, your nurse 
and your board bill when you are sick? 


OU cannot possibly foresee just when you will need T. C. U. pro- 

tection. It may be this month—or this week. 

Sickness usually arrives unheralded; Accident always does. 

Week in and week out, during good times and bad, when other things 
may fail you, or be seriously impaired in value—T. C. U. Protection re- 
mains constant and unchanging, ready, with a moment’s notice, to help bear 
the burdens that Sickness, Accident, or Loss of Salary because of Quaran- 
tine, may suddenly throw upon you. . 

It makes for that safe and comfortable feeling to be protected by the 
T. C. U. If you once experience what T. C. U. protection could mean 
to you, we believe you will agree with Miss Gertrude Likes, of Pomona, 
Kansas, who writes: “Such is my opinion of the T. C. U. that before 
I would no longer be a member of that helpful organization, I'd borrow 


money (if necessary) to keep up my dues. It was a great satisfaction to DR. A. E. WINSHIP 
me to receive a check after having had La Grippe. I am telling my 
teacher friends how foolish it is not to be a T. C. U. Dr. WINSHIP Says: 


What the T. C. U. Will Do for You “Heads or Tails You Win” 


It will pay you $50 4 month when you are disabled by Sickness or a a ee 


Accident. It will pay you $25 a month for illness that does not confine says: “So far as we know, 
the best provision for such 


you to the house, but keeps you from work. It will pay operation bene- 

fits in addition to other benefits. - It will pay you a 20 per cent increase ea see al 

in sick benefits for two months when you are confined to an established a 
i ; ; Py ime cner s we an as an 

hospital. It provides operation benefits after your policy has been main income, ft is comparatively 


tained in continuous force for one year. It will pay you $50 a month easy to make a sacrifice that 


when you are quarantined and your salary stopped. It pays regular in- will provide for catastrophe. 

demnities of from $333 to $1,500 for major accidents, or for accidental fps SacaSe im which you win 

loss of life. All benefits are doubled for travel accidents. you 2° not meet the cates: 
rophe you a 

Please Don’t Procrastinate— At Least Send the Coupon i¢ you Go you ere ta loc 


Heads or tails, =” 
et of information and testimonials from Teachers all over : 
America who have experienced what it means to have the Free Information Coupon 
T. C. U. on your side when misfortune comes. 6 
Just fill out and mail the coupon on the right. We shall I am interested in knowing about 


then mail you full particulars of how we protect Teachers. | your Protective Benefits. Send me the 
Please do it today. | whole story and booklet of testimonials. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
4411. C.U. BUILDING LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
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